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Be Sure Your Hose 
Are “Holeproof” 


No one need now sacrifice wear and comfort to yet 
pertect style and fit. 








Neither is it now necessary to sacrifice style and fit to get 
wear. 
Since Holeproof Hose came there is no more need of the darn 
ing basket. 
For here is found the remarkable combination of wear, stvle and fit. 
Yet this unusual hose is sold at price of the ordinary. 
You pay no more for ‘‘ Holeproof’’ than for ordinary hose which lack 
the guarantee and other ‘* Holeproof’’ features. 
Please remember that there is but one Holeproof Hosiery. 
**Holeproof’’ are made by but one firm. ‘‘ Holeproof’’ is the original 
guaranteed hosiery. 
Its success was instantaneous. The orders poured in upon us. ‘* Send more 
Holeproof’’ was the universal cry. 
Other manufacturers seeing ‘* Holeproof’”’ success, attempted to ride to popularity 
on the record this remarkable hosiery made for itself. 
Half a hundred other kinds were rushed upon the market. 
But the public was not deceived — they demanded ‘* Holeproof.”’ 
We have increased our capacity, and we will total over 6,000,000 pairs during the 
year 1910. © Now all can have the original guaranteed hosiery. 
Compare all kinds carefully —then we know you will appreciate the fact that there 
is but one Holeproof Hosiery. 


Lous 


[ = A\ly 
a“ FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND siery 
oe ‘a ” ts Silk Sox Now Within the Our Matchless 25c Hose 


Holeproof ah Purse of All Our famous 25c hose have never been « qu illed at the 
Hosiery, ° All can now enjoy the luxury of Silk price — no one can buy finer hose than these 
eae Hosiery Ihe finest hosiery is yours at the cost of the com 
“ i 
Until ““ Holeproof’’ came there were but monplace 
few who felt that they could afford this luxury Six pairs of men’s ‘‘ Holeproof ” guaranteed for six 
Not because of the original cost, but be- months cost but $1.50 Qur extra ht weights cost 
cause of their poor wearing qualities — atime 82.00 Lhe mercerized, finished like silk, $3.00 One 
or two and they were ready for the rag bag color or newest colors assorted 
7 Now come Holeproof Silk.Sox with the rhe women and children. too. Six pairs of women’s 
Holeproof guarantee hose cost $2.00 The mercerized, 53.00 Children’s 
Three pairs wear you three months with- hose, $2.00 for six pait 
out holes or you get new hose free 
The price is $2.00 for an attractive box . ° 
‘ieee won The Genuine Sold in Your Town 
Oo i = 4 « ° 
The genuine “° Holeproof’’ are sold in your town 
All the Newest Summer Shades We'll he pleased t “ afer ol he . 
: ell be pleased to give you the rht dealers’ names 
Now on Display Where we have no dealer we'll sh p direct Ihe 
There are 11 different and very attractive charges we prepay on receipt of remittance 
colors for men. For women there are 6 Be sure your hose bears our mark. Look for it upon 
dainty colors The children’s hose are the toe Write for our free book, ““ How to Make 
made in 2 ¢ olors. y our | eet Happy 


THE HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 465 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic. 
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s de signed for service 
60° was the speed sensz 
Motordrome Races—fvr cars of its class. 

A Cole ‘*30’’ was 
of advertising—not to prove the car. 
possibilities of the Cole ‘*30.”’ 
every Cole “630”’ 


‘ 30)" 


Yet a Cole 


The Cole 


racing 


We k 


So the fact that the same Cole ‘*30’’ won 


‘tie ’? ce ” 
firsts’’ and one — second 


What These Winnings Prove 


Probably you would never require your car to do 50 
miles in less than three-quarters of an hour. But the 
fact that vour car had this speed ability would give 
evidence of unusual perfection in construction 

Probably you would never subject it to a trip 
like the Savannah, Ga.- Brunswick -Jacksonville, Fla 





Endurance Run. But the fact that a Cole ‘30°’ 
tock car won tl ; dificult rur with a pertect score 
proves it has the strength and stamina for perfect serv- 
we unde muughest going and hardest driving 


23.6 Miles on Each Gallon of Gasoline 








mfort 


In 30 Days a Cole “‘30”’ Enters Seven Class 
_ Events—Winning 6 “‘Firsts’’ and 1 ‘‘Second.’’ 


entered in these events purely as a matter 
The exacting tests given 
car before delivery have demonstrated 


the wonderful speed of our car hundreds of times. 


in four class entries 


‘ 
at Los Angeles —and three “‘firsts’’ in three f V It | ORIES 
entries at Atlanta, was no surprise to us or to y 
those who own or know the Cole *'30.’’ LOS ANGELES 
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and comfort—not for 


ation of the Los Angeles ice. 











new the speed 


three 


April 8th—Won First Prize in 
10-mile race for cars of its class. 
Time—9 minutes, 3.25 seconds. 
April 9th —Established World’s 

Record in 50-mile race. Time— 
43 minutes, 49.69 seconds. 

April 17th—_Won First Prize in 10- 
mile race for cars.of its class. Time- 
% minutes, 46.74 seconds. 


ATLANTA 
-Won First Prize— 10- 















May 


5th 






- COLE MOTOR CAR CO., Makers, Indianapolis, Ind. f To y 





Speed- 


30’ isa big, thoroughbred car of superb and silent serv- 
It is a flexible, easy riding car, with the long, graceful Jines and 
refined finish of Motordom’s true aristocrats. 

It is astandard car in every respect—decidedly a high class car at 
a moderate 
has a unit power plant—moetor, clutch and transmission 
housed in one rigid case. 
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price. Like the expensive cars, the Cole “30 


Its four cylinder, four cycle engine delivers power 
far beyond its rating. Its velvety action and rhythmic 
precision are a delight to the driver. We believe you 
will have to pay $1000 more for a car to get the 
‘ ee 
equal of the Cole “30’’ power plant. 

Not only in its power plant, but in every part and 
detaii of construction and finish, the Cole ‘30°’ is 
equivalent to the expensive car. 

The men who build it have been instrumental in bring- 

ing motor cars to their present high state of perfection. 
That in the Cole‘‘30°*they have produced the best $1500 
car on the market is taken as a matter of course by the mo- 
tor world. The Cole *‘30’* is made in one chassis in four 

styles of bodies—the Palace Touring Car is illustrated. 


Palace Touring Car $1500 Tourabout (4 Passenger) $1450 
Light Touring Car $1500 Cole Flyer (Torpedo) . $1500 


Outline Specifications 
POWER PLANT 


water-cooled, 
magneto and battery. 








4 cylinder—4 
Double with 
Selective, three 


Unit Type. MOTOR 
30 H. P IGNITION 
TRANSMISSION 


cyck 

















intents . speeds forward and reverse. CLUTCH: Cone, with leather 
mile race for stock Cars. i face. DRIVE: Shaft. WHEELBASE: 108inches. TIRES 
On May 19th, over the roughest course of 191 May 6th Won First Prize—60- 34 SOUIPME . Bit IGHT : 2000 pounds a 
iles an bh » + . otor “Maske 3 ase Q IN( 1 I DES Magneto, one pair side 2 
A - IF oy ' y the Chicago ns oy af me in thei , mile race for stock cars o an 84 and taillamp, two gas se he nm with geneva 2 
nnual Fuel Economy test, a Cole dA received W. M ‘4 tor, horn, set of tools, pump, jack, and repair kit for tires S 
ghest honors, wir ning over all other entre Carrying May th on First Prize ~ . lo encourage ear ly purchasing we make the fol P 
4 passengers, a Cole ‘‘30"* averayed 23.6 miles for each 12-mile race for stock cars. lowing special extra equipment offer Pa 
The oil eeaniiie , netrates hevond ar 1, ‘Thece . »c were all oc > > Pod 
gailon of gasoline. This demonstra s beyond any doubt These victories were all scored by $75 for $180 Value Fa 
that its wonderful speed and endurance abilities are not the same identical Cole °°30’’ EE a Pod Chas. P. 
rained at a sacrifice of fuel economy Rte te MM Pelion T) Mohair Top $125 Top Cover . $10 4 Henderson, 
. , , ‘ 4 ( 2 . . 
These are qualities whic do not reveal themselves to . . : a’ y 9 — ae Speedometer $20 Wind Shield $25 & . Sales Dept., 
any men in examinit i car or in studying it pecifica Cole 30°’ won more events ALL FOR $75 Pod Indianapolis, Ind. 
tions. But triumphs of the speed course and endurance rut at Los Angeles than any . a 
roe ay? nag a : f y Use This Coupon . eee 
emphasize them singleentry. AtAtlanta us give on 5 iaeate - ~_ wactaiclescs 
A Cole “en” stark care , nen drive — — t us give you more facts (not theories 4 Cole“30” literat nd 
me of 12 es int Brighton 24 Hour Race at New Y. it won all three or prediction) concerning the Cole ” tel inl sats sys 
. b2¢ , 24 RACE cw 1 oF Our new lit ook let tells how the Cole Pod name of nearest Cole 
It finished ninth against ich e costly and higher powered cars eventsentered “has proven. and der nonstrated that it ’ a Pre 
Cole is t v $1500 car which ever finished a 24 Hour Ra \ f nBpoes, Endurancean i Economy, Ys 3 agency. 
l dentally it did not hat a flat tire du rthe 24 ho of hard ru N “ re Vila BAe 9 29 yim € Od 
SS a * 
a <= a Contains int a n of intere Od : 
Address all communications to CHAS, P. HENDERSON, Sales Dept. to all automobile buyers Wr ite for it today, A Name 
PROMPT DELIVERY CAN BE MADE OF COLE “30” CARS IN ALL STYLES , S t 
tree 
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The Dem 


I—New York 

LTHOUGH New York has been con- 
sistently Republican since 1894 and 
has chosen Republican Governors and Repub- 
lican Presidential Electors regularly since that 
time, it is potentially the greatest Democratic state 
in the Union, not only because it has, in round num- 
bers, some two hundred thousand more Democratic 
voters than any other state, but also because it has been 
Democratic several times since the Civil War, and there 

is always the chance that it may be Democratic again. 
Any Democratic candidate for President who carries 
New York has gone a long way toward the White House 
provided the South remains solid, as it probably will 
As the time has not yet come when a Southern Dem- 
ocrat can be nominated for President, and as the time has 
come when it is most improbable a Nebraska Democrat 
will be nominated soon again for that office, there is a feel- 
ing among New York Democrats that a suitable man from 
that state may have an opportunity in 1912, especially 
as the New York Republicans are so badly demoralized 
that Democratic success in the state this fall, when a 
Governor is to be elected, appears about as certain as any 

political ev nt five or six months away can be 

Any goeu +nd qualified Democrat, elected Governor 
of New York this fall, will be in a position to go before 
the next Democratic National Convention as a logical 
candidate, a man who ‘‘ redeemed the great Empire State 
from Republican misrule’’—as the orators will say —and 
he will have claims that will be entitled to and wilil get 
serious consideration. Grover Cleveland, the only Dem- 
ocratic President since before the Civil War, did that 
very thing. He was mayor of Buffalo and was elected 
President in 1884. Conditions then, in New York, were 
not exactly similar to those of today, but they were not 
radically dissimilar. The Republicans had not been in 
power so long as they have now, and the election of 
Cleveland hinged largely on factionalism that split the 
Republican party wider than it is split in New York now; 


but the point is that Cleveland, having carried the state for Governor, was seized upon 
by the Democratic party, which made him a Presidential candidate and won with him. 

There are several Democrats in New York who have this precedent in mind and who 
That is the reason there is so much 
activity in Democratic politics in the state, and that is the reason such serious attention 


think this will be a good year to work it out. 
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Mayor Gaynor on His Way to the City Hall 
Crossing Brooklyn Bridge 


conditions that prevail 


to satisfy them. 
This accounts for the acti 


is administered, and the mere turning ov 


itv in New York 


‘atic Situation 
By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


The Republican party in New York isa 


shot to pieces Ihe old leaders, the organiza- 


tion men, have been in ceaseless warfare wit! 
ernor Hughes, and 1 Hughes ha 
himself by taking a place on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, they are left 
disorder, for they won with Hughes twice 
disliked him, and they have no man in sight 
to element of strength a candidate for 
Governor. Moreover, there is just as much of a protest 
among New York Republicans over existing conditions 
is elsewhere. Sharp attention was drawn to that 
the defeat of George W. Aldridge for Congress by 
James S. Havens, a Democrat, in the n wrmally Repub- 
lican Monroe District Aldridg 
the sort of boss the Republicans all over the country are 
determined to punish, and the Republicans of Monroe 
County punished him ina style to suit the most fastidiou 

Since the Republicans elected Levi P. Morton Gov- 
ernor, in 1894, there have always n gubernatorial 
years, plenty of Republican candidates for the various 
state offices. This year there are few, if any, candidates 
There is not a Republican leader but thinks, honestly 
a: Demservetn ell cavey tes this fall. What 
they may think for publication is of no consequence. It 
has come to the question of finding the man who is 
willing to make the sacrifice, who is willing to fall outside 
the breastworks, and of nominating him and taking the 
licking. 

Consequently, the interest centers in Democratic 
politics, for the man who is elected Governor this fall 
may be elected President in 1912. A big prize is hung 
up. Itis possible, of course, that the Republican party 
may pull itself together nationally before 1912, but it is 
equally possible that it may not The uprising against 
the Republicans has not been the work of amoment. It 
has been a long-continued, steady growth that has finally 
reached the stage of a widespread national movement 
It is not to be beaten down in months. There i 


Gor Ww that eliminated 


it in even greater 
much as they 
who seems 


possess any as i 


as there 


fact by 


is the exact type of 


been, 


state 


a lew 


a determination among the men in revolt to punish those they hold responsible for the 
It is my opinion they 


will not be satisfied until that punishment 
er of the House of Representatives is not likely 


Here is a great tal state that cast 


pis 





is being paid by the political leaders of the other states, in both parties, to New York 667,468 votes for Bryan in 1908 and 735,189 votes for Chanler, the Democratic 
| 
us eX | 
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Mayor Gaynor is Proud of His Hogs 
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Mayor Gaynor'’s Country Home, Deepwell, St. James, Long Island 


nominee for Governor, Taft getting 870,070 votes at the 
same election and Hughes 804,651. It can be seen what 
an overturn of 100,000 votes would do in a guberna- 
torial contest, and 100,000 votes are not so many when 
it is considered that the total voting strength of New 
York, in 1908, was 1,630,000 in round numbers, espe- 
cially if the protest continues as fervent as it is at present. 

The leaders of the Democratic party 
in New York do not deserve any credit 
for the brighter prospects that confront 
them. From the days of David B. Hill 
to the present time the machine has been 
a huckstering organization, manned by a 
lot of men who had only selfish and per- 

mal ends in view. Just at 
far as leaders are concerned, it 
is at its ebb. The two men in 
control are Charles F. Murphy, the leader 
of Tammany Hall, and William J. Con- 
ners, of Buffalo, chairman of the State 
Committee. These men had an appar- 
ently bitter quarrel last spring, and a 
meeting of the State Committee, engi- 
neered by Murphy to oust Conners, was 
called. Conners begged off and prom- 
ised to resign, and soon afterward began 
to make friends with Murphy. As this 
article was written it was announced to 
be Conner 
of the State Committee, after the leg- 
islature adjourned, and get out then. 
Whether he this or not is of no 
consequence. He will get out eventually 
and some other will be put in his place. 

Leaving Conners and Murphy out of 
it, there are three factors in the Democ- 
racy of the state that may help or may 
hurt the ambition of the aspiring citizen who is to be 
nominated in September for Governor with the chance 
of a nomination for President dangling before his eyes 
These are William J. Gaynor, the present mayor of New 
York; William R. Hearst, former candidate for Governor, 
head of the Independence League and owner of news- 
papers; Democratic League, of which Thomas M 
Osborne is president Before considering these factors it 
may be said reports show there isa disposition on the part 
of local leaders who have not added anything to the 
prestige of the party to efface themselves this fall, to step 
back and let a better element control in the hope that 
won and due reward for self-abnegation 
handed out to them in the event of winning. There is, 
in other words, a sort of a movement, not so general as to 
cause much comment, among the old gangsters to recog- 
nize the protest among decent Democrats as to their 
characters and affiliations, and to stand aside. This, of 


present, so 
official 


lowest 





s' intention to call a meeting 





does 


and the 


success may be 


course, will help some 


Osborne and His Campaigning 


igen Democratic League is the outcome of what was 
called the Saratoga Conference, held last September, 
when Democrats opposed to conditions then prevailing in 
the state, to Conners and Murphy et al, 
were called in consultation to see what could be done to 
rehabilitate the party, to put it on a basis where independ- 
vote with it and for its candidates, and, in 
general, to form a plan for housecleaning. The moving 
this movement Thomas M. Osborne, of 


the party ir 


ents could 


spirit of was 


Auburn. Osborne is a rich man, whose father built the 
Osborne reapers and accumulated a lot of money. He has 
been president of the reaper company since 1886. He isa 


graduate of Harvard, has always been a Democrat, but 








has not worked at it much since 1896. 
He was a delegate to the Gold Demo- 
eratic Convention and has been practi- 
sally an independent ever since. 

He was elected mayor of Auburn and 
served two terms and made his first big 
splash in Democratic polities in the state 
when he appeared at the Buffalo con- 
vention, in 1906, and protested against 
the nomination of William R. Hearst for 
Governor. Connersand Murphy jammed 
Hearst through that convention, but 
Osborne would not submit and helped 
organize an independent movement that 
did more or less toward the election of 
Hughes. Presently Governor Hughes 
appointed Osborne to the upstate section 
of his Public Service Commission and 
Osborne served until he got his Demo- 
cratic League into shape, when he re- 
signed to take up the work of purifying 
the Democratic party in the state from 
| the inside arid incidentally, perhaps, to 

promote his own candidacy for Governor. 

The Democratic League established 
headquarters in Albany and a time ago 
moved to the rooms of the Democratic City Committee 
on State Street, formerly occupied by the Democratic State 
Committee. Its work is educational—it isclaimed. When 
you ask the old-time Democratic politicians or the polit- 
ical observers of New York what the Osborne league 
amounts to they will tell you it amounts to nothing at all. 
However, Osborne is giving all his time to it, is spending 
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Mayor Gaynor Returning From the Hayfield 


’ purposes, and has a very effective 
medium of publicity. In the Parker campaign of 1904 a 
man named W. S. Rodie came into the Hoffman House 
Democratic headquarters with a credential from Judge 
Parker, the candidate for President. He was a card-index 
expert, a great man for details, a classifier. He was scoffed 
at a good deal by the old-line politicians, but he prepared 
during that campaign as comprehensive 
a list of the voters of the state as has ever 


his money for its 
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in another guise and that some of its officers are affiliated 
with Tammany Hall. Further, it is said a good many of 
the Executive Committee are candidates themselves for 
the nomination this fall for Governor. It is claimed the 
league means nothing, so faras Democratic progressiveness 
is concerned, because it was inspired by William F. 
Sheehan, Judge Alton B. Parker, Morgan J. O’Brien and 
others who have been identified with the capitalistic end 
of the Democratic party. There is no doubt the officers 
and members of the league are conservative Democrats. 
Edward M. Shepard, of Brooklyn, is a member of the 
Executive Committee, and Morgan J. O’Brien and Robert 
G. Monroe, together with various other citizens from all 
parts of the state, most of whom, if not all, have been in 
violent protest ever since Hearst was nominated for Gov- 
ernor in 1906 and, perhaps, before. Furthermore, it is 
claimed that, in addition to Osborne, Shepard, O’Brien and 
Monroe are all candidates for Governor. It was asserted 
last fall that some of these committee members—or one 
of them, at least—were in direct dealing with Murphy, 
the boss of Tammany Hall. 


What Hearst Has Been Doing 


SBORNE thinks the Democrats have a good chance to 

carry the state if the right man is nominated for Governor. 
He is plugging away unmindful of the scoffing and sneers 
of the old-line leaders and of the Hearst partisans. Inas- 
much as the money he is spending is mostly his own money 
nobody can find much fault with the movement, even if it 
has no other end in view, as at present conducted, than the 
nomination of Osborne. Still, it means more than that 
how much more it is too early to tell; but it types a healthy 
and growing revolt and it may bring about 
results that will be of the utmost value. 
Osborne is a fighter and he believes he is 
on the right track. Hence, he will stay 
on that track, «nd is serenely unmindful 
of criticism or complaint. 

At this writing nobody knows what 
William R. Hearst intendstodo. Hearst 
is in Europe, and when he left his inten- 
tion was to remain there until about the 
time for the conventions in September. 
The only certainty about Hearst is that 
he hates Gaynor and will do everything 
he can to defeat Gaynor should he be 
nominated forGovernor. Before Hearst 
left for Europe he started scouts through 
New York to see what remains of his In- 
dependence League organization. Before 
the convention in 1906, when Hearst ran 
for Governor on both the Democratic 
and the Independence League tickets, he 
organized the state in a way. His plan 
was to send agents into various counties 











| upstate and grab the Democratic county 

| organizations when he could. This was 

eke | not difficult to do, for most of the up- 
2 3 state New York counties are Republican 


and the county Democratic organizations 
amount to nothing. It is very hard to 
keep up a Democratic organization in a 
county that is always Republican or vice versa, for no man 
can be a local boss ora state boss ora national boss and hold 
his followers unless he has something to give those followers 
in the way of jobs or patronage. Hearst’s agents grabbed 
a good many of these organizations and sent delegates for 
Hearst tothe Buffaloconvention. Atthat convention Con- 
ners and Murphy did the rest, and Hearst was nominated. 





been prepared, each card giving a lot of | 
valuable information. After that cam- 
paign, in 1906, when Conners was made 
chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee, Conners tried to get this mass of 
information. It was not to be had 
There was a good deal of a row over it, 
but Conners never did get it, because 
the lists were stored in a warehouse in 
Jersey City 

After the Democratic League got under 
way some men appeared at the storehouse 
in Jersey City one day, packed those lists 
into barrels and shipped them to Albany, 
where they are now and where they are 
being used by Osborne's organization for 
mailing lists. ..n able and indefatigable 
tary, long experienced in Democratic 
polities in New York, is at the head of 
the work, and Osborne is constantly 
traveling. Whatever else the work of 
the league may amount to, there is no 
doubt it has stirred up a good deal of 
healthy sentiment. 

Critics of the Democratic League say 
it is the old corporation gang in control 
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Mayor Gaynor and His Family in the Mayor's Office, January 1, 1910 











Now, it is the contention of the politicians in New York 
that Hearst must run for Governor on an Independence 
League ticket if he wishes to slay any person, especially 
Gaynor. It is not thought Hearst can transfer his personal 
following to any candidate or vote it against any candidate, 
but that he must himself lead to get the votes. Further- 
more, the Democrats are not so much afraid of this con- 
tingency, as they say Hearst draws more Republican votes, 
running as an Independence Leaguer, than Democratic 
votes. Whatever Hearst decides to do, he will be a big 
factor in the coming election. He hasa great deal of polit- 
ical sense and some shrewd lieutenants. Also, he has some 
powerful newspapers. Hearst has said he would not run 
for any office again, but so has many another mar who 
has subsequently listened to the lure. The probabilities 
are that, if Gaynor should be nominated for Governor, 
Hearst would go to any length to defeat him, even to the 
length of running for Governor himself on an Independence 
League ticket. 

Then comes Mayor William J. Gaynor, of New York, 
the most interesting and probably the most important of 
the three predominating factors in the Democratic situa- 
tion, for the real boss of Tammany Hall is William J. 
Gaynor. Murphy has the title and the public recognition, 
but Murphy does what Gaynor wants him to, and waits to 
see Gaynor, hat in hand. Gaynor dominates Tammany 
Hall through Murphy, although professing to have noth- 
ing to do with that organization, which shows that in 
addition to being a most interesting person he is something 
of a politician 

Gaynor thinks he can be nominated for President in 
1912, and he thinks it will not be necessary for him to go to 
Washington from the mayoralty via the governorship 
by the Cleveland route. He thinks the step to the White 
House is just as short and just as easy from the mayor's 
office as it is from Albany. There are a great many 
Democrats in New York who insist that Gaynor will be 
the candidate for Governor. That may be, but he says 
he will serve out his four-year term as mayor. 
friends say he will remain as mayor. 

Whether he is nominated for Governor or not, there are 
already evidences that he will have a very large hand in the 


His close 





O MR. JAMES LIVINGSTON, pacing 

the floor of his library in fear, there 

entered a charming, blushing young 
woman all in white. He started as if he 
had been stabbed 

“ How is she?”’ he faltered 

“Perfectly normal,” 
woman, “It’s a boy 

Mr. Livingston trembled with delight 

“May I go up?” 

“ Not now.” 

“ Tell her,” said he, his voice ringing with 
enthusiasm, “that I have hoped and prayed 
it would be a boy.” 

Alone once more he sank into a deep 
chair and, covering his face with his hands 
allowed his pent-up feelings to spurt from t 
his eyes. Five minutes later he was begin- Fe 
ning to plan for the boy’s education and 
career. “One thing,” he thought, “1 insist 
on. He sha’n't be brought up by grown 
people as | was. He shall have companiens 
of his own age. I never had any childhood.” 

Thus ruminating, there entered to him 
once more the young woman in white. She 
was smiling so broadly and blushing so red 
that her unexpected reappearance caused 
him no misgivings. He thought, perhaps, 
that his wife could see him now. 

“There’s another boy,’’ said the young 
woman, and she fled. 

Mr. Livingston laughed aloud. Thearrival 
of the second stranger most assuredly pro- 
vided the first with a companion of about 
hisown age. “ The first,’’ he thought, “must 
be called James, just to keep up the name. 
The second shall be Jordan, after Jordie’s 
father.’’ Here there mingled with his tri- 
umph, as cold water with hot, the thought 
that he was not financially prepared for 
twins. But he dismissed it with energy; and 
though it sneaked crestfallen from the tem- 
ple of his mind it hung about the dooryard 
ready to rush in once more at the slightest 
provocation. . . . 

“What?” he thundered, unable to believe 
his ears. The young woman bowed her head 


said the young 
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selection of the nominee. It has been said Gaynor hast 
Presidential aspirations 
reason for thinking it is not true is the eff 
to get Judge Martin J. Keogh \ 

Governor, and another is his search for other men wit}! 
similar qualifications 
and if elected Governor he would not stand in the w 





You see, Keogh w 


Gaynor for the Presidential nomination in 1912, inasmucl 
as he is not eligible to the Presidene That, by the w 
is the basis of the talk of Jacob Gould Schurman, pr } 
of Cornell University, for the Republican nomination 
Governor, who, as he was born in Prince Edward Island 
is also ineligible for the Presidency 

Gaynor, when this article was written, w t t 
viséing all poss le candidates for Governor He tu é 
down several who had been put up to him, and is report 
not to look with favor on several other All th 
icated on his determination not to 1 for Gover 
the wiser of the political observe New \ 


will have torun. It will not be necessary for hin 
his office as mayor t campaign, and he 
nothing, except in prestige, in case of 
Gaynor’s personal predilections out of the questior et 

certain that if he in popularity up to the time 
of the meeting of the convention as rapidly as he has fror 
the time of his election up to the present time, he canr 


» make the 


increase 


help himself. They will force the nomination on hin 
Thus Gaynor, at this time, his own determination asid 
appears as one of the most impor Democra 
country, for if he should be elected Governor he would 
immediately take rank w Judson Harmon, of O 
a Democratic Presidential possibility, the cases beir 
equal, of course, and Harmon wint reéle t 
fall Gaynor's greatest handicap will be the implacable 
enmity of Hearst. Hearst rar mayor last Ni 
York, and, by insisting on fusion, defeated Gaynor 
running-mates, although he could not defeat Gaynor 
Gaynor always claimed that Hearst promised to support 
him. Hearst said he did not. There was constant bicker- 
ing that culminated in a speech Gaynor m ide at the 
dinner of the Associated Press and the Americar ev 
paper Publishers’ Association in New Yo in W I 


Probably that isn't true. One 
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“If They're All Right Why Don't They Open Their 


Eyes? 
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et Phree lriple 
Phe mn tled 
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blanket and ed up i Dia ed 
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the first 4 moment i e had i 
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Instead, terril t! ! ‘ 1} mind 
These ere the rst babies he had seet 
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Then they're not er mbecit 

The doctor for ng ! it 1d hes 
shaling the forces of sciet ind the for 
of Nature, as an adn il mars! ! 
ships and his torpedo boat and n at 
the strain was over he felt rather | He 
wanted a cup of ffee, a pipe, at inap 

“Tf they're all right iid Mr. ! nystor 
“why don’t they open their eye 

“Oh,” said the doctor, “the ve had a 


long, tedious trip, and they're sleeping it off 
“You guarantee ‘em sound 
The doctor yawned an? nodded 
“ All three of 'em 


’ he said 











Mr. Livingston tiptoed back to the bed on which the 
three little blanket bundles lay in a row. 

‘“‘ Nurse,” he whispered, “come here a moment.” 

She came. 

‘Just tell me, wiil you,’’ he said, “which is which?” 

“ They lie,”’ said she, “in the order of their coming, from 
left to right. This is the eldest, and this is the second, 
and this’’—she smiled tenderly — “this is the baby.” 

It was many months before Mr. Livingston could look 
his friends in the face, and it was several years before he 
could tell positively which of his young hopefuls was which. 


Il 
HE high cost of living is responsible forthe greater num- 
ber of childless marriages. Some poor people feel that 

they would collapse utterly under the added handicap of 
children, and consequently don’t have any. Such people 
serve their turn, perhaps, hy adding to the general fertil- 
ity of the soil when they are dead and buried; and there is 
no use wasting ink upon them. Other poor people feel that 
children are the necessary incentives to high endeavor 

Mr. James Livingston felt for a few days after the birth 
of his sons and heirs like a man doomed to bankruptcy. 
But as their heads took on human shape, their wrinkles 
smoothed oui, and their strawberry-and-ink complexions 
changed to peaches-and-cream, he 
began to feel like a young officer 
who has been put in charge of an 
important post that must be held 
against the enemy at all hazards 
and at allcosts. He felt, you may 
say, a stiffening of the backbone 
and upper lip 

The original Livingston fortune, 
derived from a silent partnership 
in the piracies of the notorious 
Captain Kidd, had been so often 
divided and subdivided that pre- 
cious little of it came to Mr. James 
Livingston upon the death of his 
father. Enough, however, to make 
him think that if he remained a 
bachelor he would never have to 
work at anything but hobbies. 
Then he fell in love; and realized 
that he must go to work in the 
family bank if his wife was ever to 
go shopping in her own carria; 
Then there came upon tice 
James, Jordan and the ba 
they christened Jeremial 
it began with a J), and Mr. Liv 
ston began to criticise the conduct 
of the family bank. “It's old- 
fashioned,” he said; “it’s not up 
to the times; it doesn’t advertise.” 
Upon these criticisms he began forthwith to preach and 
act. Ait first the partners laughed at him; then they were 
annoyed; then the oldest caught something of the young 
man’s enthusiasm, and took him aside. “Tell me all your 
troubles quietly,”’ he said. James talked for an hour, full 
speed ahead. His enthusiasm was magnetic. His ideas 
had a rosy look. The oldest partner felt the palms of his 
hands begin to itch 

“Shades of the first Robert!’’ he exclaimed. “Shades 
of Lord Beilamont and Captain Kidd, but — but —there’s 
something in what you say. We've been sinking deeper 
into the ruts every year, and we never knew it 
Now, James, you've antagonized your cousins, who are 
your elders and betters Suppose you slip off 
your high horse and walk for a while. In short, keep 
mum. They'll listen to me.’ 

“ They've got to,"’ said James, “ because you control.” 

At the end of five years the family bank —‘“‘ old just-so,”’ 
the flippant called it —began to be heard of as a power in 
the Street. And the partners who had laughed at James 
and snubbed him began to hang upon his words, to quote 
him, and to care for his health, which was robust. At the 
end of ten years he had eight children and the nucleus of a 
great fortune. But he often told his wife that they owed 
nothing to the five younger children. “As a matter of 
fact,”’ he said, “ we owe it mostly to Jeremiah. It was the 
third that frightened me into ambition 

“ But,” said his wife, who loved justice, “ if James and Jor- 
dan hadn't come first Jeremiah wouldn't have been third 

“ True,” said he; “we owe them a great deal too. 

Friendly critics said in after years that Mr. James 
Livingston was not a just father. “He'll take anything 
from the triplets, and give them anything they ask for, 
especially Jeremiah. But he makes the younger children 
walk a chalk-iine 

All this preamble is the answer. Mr. James Livingston 
felt that he owed the triplets a debt which it was almost 
out of his power to pay. He was unjust to his children 
because his sense of justice was so great that he couldn't 
possibly be anything else. On all occasions he was prepared 
to give the triplets forgiveness and money with both 
hands. The latter, especially, was very necessary to them. 
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“ Are any of you boys going to work?” he asked them 
when they came out of the chapel at New Haven, each 
with a blue tin box containing a half-hearted diploma in 
his hands. 

“Yes,’’ they said; “we're going into the bank.” 

“T’ve only room for one of you.” 

“We only want one job,” said Jeremiah. “Jimmie 
will hold it down Monday, Jordan Tuesday, and I'll be 
on hand to do the work on Wednesday.” 

Mr. Livingston laughed. 

“You could work it as far as looks go,”’ he 
said; “ but— seriously —is there any work to 
be expected from any of the three of you?”’ 
They shook their heads mournfully. 


“If You Will Promise to be 
Mrs. Jeremiah Livingston 
Jeremiah Will Promise Never 
to Do Any Dangerous Riding 
as Leung as He Lives” 


“IT love my horse too well, Father,”’ said James. 

“T love my hound too well, Father,” said Jordan. 

“And I,”’ said Jeremiah, with incomparable wistfulness, 
“my lady fair.” 

“Want to look at her?” cried James and Jordan. 

They fell upon Jeremiah and wrested a photograph 
from his inside pocket. 

“He saw her at the Prom,” cried James and Jordan, 
“and he didn’t even meet her. But he swore he'd marry 
her.”’ 

“She's pretty,” said Mr. Livingston critically. “How 
did he get the photograph?”’ 

“ Loaned her brother money to pay his bills about town, 
and took it as collateral.” 

“Brother sounds like a fine young fellow,’ 
father. 

“Oh,” they said, “he wasn’t looking when Jerry took 
the collateral.” 

Meanwhile Jeremiah was affecting indifference by bal- 
ancing his diploma case on his chin. 

“See if you can’t put it back in my pocket,”’ he said, 
“without upsetting the balance. Now then—steady 
does it.”’ 

In spite of what they said and did, the sight of the three 
young seapegraces always filled the father’s heart with joy 
and pride. They were beautiful young men, care-free, kind 
and spotless. The Dean himself analyzed them very well 
when he said, “ Let them off this time, Professor, asa per- 
sonal favortome. All of them that isn’t mischief is heart.” 

The professor in question let them off and received upon 
his following birthday a wonderful, great loving-cup. 
There was no writing to show him from whom it came; 
but his little daughter, who had just learned to count up 
tv ten and was proud of it, observed that the cup had 
three handles. And in after years these handles came 
to be known in the professor’s family life as James, Jordan 
and Jeremiah. 


said the 


ir 
OMPARATIVELY few people knew which was which. 
And the triplets’ mother was the only person in the 
world who had never made a mistake. The authorities 
at New Haven confessed to utter helplessness in the 
































matter. Professor Merry, who is head of the Department 
of Political Economy, once said to me: “I never knew 
which was reciting. If I had called upon James and 
received a correct answer to my question I always had 
the suspicion that it was Jeremiah rather than James who 
had givenittome. It was always suspected that Jeremiah 
specialized in political economy, James in the languages, 
and Jordan in mathematics; and that when in doubt they 
helped each other out. And we know that 
they often substituted for each other in 
matters of sick excuses and absences. 
Dressed just alike, colored just alike, and 
with the same tricks of voice and expres- 
sion, they were a standing joke. The 
Bertillon system must have collapsed 
before them. In the three sets of teeth 
there was not a single filling, and the boys 
hadn't a differentiating mark upon their 
bodies.” 

Fifteen or twenty of the boys’ classmates 
affected to know them apart; but only by 
deduction. Half a dozen knew James from 
his brothers even in the dark; while Jerdan 
and Jeremiah had each a similar devoted 
following. But more astonishing than 
these mere physical resemblances, which 
are more or less common in human experi- 
ence, was the psychological sympathy that 
occasionally showed itself as existing 
among the three. I say occasionally, be- 
cause when James went to the infirmary 
with measles his brothers suffered no sym- 
pathetic disturbances; while on the other 
hand, during the summer following, both 
James and Jordan came down upon a given 
day with dreadful colds in their heads, and 
it was learned that upon that same day Jeremiah had fallen 
overboard from a yacht off the coast of Maine, and had 
narrowly escaped death from drowning, and that he had 
developed a cold the like of which, so he wrote, had sel- 
dom, if ever, been suffered. And again Jeremiah, having 
accompanied his mother to church, came down during the 
sermon with an uncontrollable and disgraceful attack of 
laughter. He himself could not explain just what it was 
that had tickled his risibles. It transpired that James and 
Jordan had attended church upon that same Sunday with 
a large house party of young people, and that James had 
turned a prodigious, black, malicious pinch-bug loose; 
that the aforesaid pinch-bug had attacked the cotton 
ankle of a spinster who sat just across the aisle, and that 
the ensuing disaster had moved James and his brother to 
conduct unbecoming in young Christian gentlemen. 

The boys’ father had a favorite anecdote of his own. 
‘* James,”’ said he, “was hunting in Virginia; Jordan was 
quail-shooting in Texas; and Jeremiah was squiring some 
young dame of his in Philadelphia. Within half an hour 
I received telegrams from each of them, saying that he 
was stone broke and would I please telegraph him some 
money? There's psychological sympathy for you!”’ 

It was only in their hobbies that the young men dif- 
fered. James had a passion for horses, which neither of his 
brothers shared. To see a good pair of setters work Jordan 
would have walked barefoot to Mecca. But James and 
Jeremiah looked down on dogs. Jeremiah, from his earliest 
years, was a squire of dames, while James and Jordan con- 
sidered all women, including their sisters, and excepting 
their mother, unconscionable nuisances. 

Though two years had passed, the photograph of the 
girl whom Jeremiah had sworn to marry still looked at him 
whenever he tied his tie or brushed his hair, but he had 
never met her. He had avoided doingso, ‘She may be all 
she looks,” he said to himself many and many a time; 
“ but if she isn’t it would be such a blow that I couldn’t bear 
up. Johnson Paulding" [this was her brother's name] 
“‘was unquestionably the stupidest man that ever came 
to Yale. And, of course, stupidity does run in families.” 

As a matter of fact, Jeremiah eared no more for the girl 
of the photograph than you or I do. Since her bright 
eyes had first allured his, he had enjoyed half a dozen 
desperate flirtations. He kept her image on his dressing- 
table as much to tease and pique his mother as for any 
other reason, and also because he was by nature stubborn. 
Elated by the sight of her girlish and fragile beauty, he had 
sworn to marry her. In his own mind he had long since 
retracted from this oath, taken it back and eaten it; but 
he did not propose to back down openly. Furthermore, he 
admired the idea of faithfulness in man, and the more he 
learned by experience that he himself had about as much 
inherent faithfulness as a butterfly, why, the more he 
admired it as a quality. 

Iv 

ORDAN was going home after a junketing trip of some 

weeks. He had gone to Pittsburgh to take part in 
an invitation pigeon-shoot for a great punchbow! of sil- 
ver that weighed ten pounds, and a state championship. 
The bowl was in his trunk. Somewhere in western 
Virginia he had discovered a young setter in which, to the 
acute senses of a dog, was added the mind of, say, a bright 
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small boy. He had paid a large sum for the dog, but that 


was nothing. Then he had come (by sheer good luck) 
across a tract of wild land that could be bought at an 
average of $1.16 an acre, upon which quail were so 
plentiful that you hardly needed a dog to find them. The 
tract contained many turkeys and deer, and even a few 
bears. Jordan, after sundry hectic telegraphic communica- 
tions with his father, had been enabled to purchase as 
much of this tract as was needed to fill his cup of happi- 
ness to the brim. But the papers were no sooner signed 
than a profound melancholy seized him. He cut short the 
exploration of his preserve, moped for a day or two, per- 
mitted the farmer with whom he was stopping to feed the 
new dog; came in from a half-hearted morning's shooting 

and for the first time in his life took his gun to pieces and 
put it in its case without cleaning it. He had suddenly lost 
interest in everything that was dear to him. He packed 
his trunk with his feet (denting the championship bow! 

and started for home 

At Washington, while the car in which he had arrived 
was being hooked to a New York express, he saw his 
brother James walking down the platform, followed by a 
porter who carried his valise. James had an absent- 
minded, crestfallen look. Usually his eyes were alertly 
roving in search of amusement at the expense of others, 
or oppertunities for sudden mischief. Now he behaved 
like a man who is tired, disillusioned and in ill health. 

Presently the brothers had met and shaken hands in a 
solemn fashion. ‘‘ Where you going?’ Jordan asked. 

“Home,” said James 

“So’m I; come back to my compartment 

Usually when the brothers traveled together they 
amused themselves vastly 
might have been journeying to a funeral 

“Have some good rides?’’ asked Jordan 

“So-so,’’ said James. He was staring glum! 
I didn’t see the papers 

“*Gota line of sitters and won out,” said Jordan modest]; 

“Hear you've bought a preserve.”’ 

“ Ah-hah 

“ Any good 

* So-so Thought you were going to stay So ith 

“Nope. Thought you were 

“ Nope.” 

James undid a roll containing all the nev 
and weeklies 

‘**Somethin’ to look at?” 

“ Thanks.”’ 

Ordinarily Jordan would have chosen «ne of the illus- 
trated sporting magazines. But now he selected a weekly 
devoted to homy home inter- 
ests, and without so much as 


On the present occasion they 


“How'd 


the big shoot go? 


magazines 
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clears, and ten minutes later rain is pelting the earth from 
leaden clouds 

When the door of their father’s house was opened to 
them they shook hands with the butler, who was one of 
their oldest friends and well-wishers, and James asked 
him who was at home 

“Only Mr. Jerry,”’ said the butler. “ And I’m thank- 
ful you've come home, sir. I can’t make out what ails 
him, sir.” 


Is he sick? What's wrong?” 


“Nothing much, sir; only for ten days now he hasn't 
done anything that he oughtn’t to have done And he 
don't eat hearty His invitations are piling up, but he 
wont even open them But the sight of ou and Mr 
Jordan will bring him around " The butler felt 
suddenly disconcerted by the solemn young faces tl 
confronted him. ‘“ At least, sir, I } ype as how a sight 


you will bring him around 


—" found Jeremiah at the fireplace in his bedroom 
burning papers, ribbons, gloves, photographs and paid 
bills. He welcomed his brothers solemnly, as the presidin 
relative at a funeral welcomes the other relatives 

“How's everybody asked Jame 

“Well,” said Jeremiah 

“ And everything?” asked Jordar 

Jeremiah smiled faintly 

“Unwell,” he said 
So I'm burning them 

“Well, get it over 
questions.” 

While Jeremiah completed the in¢ 
remaining relics his back was turned, and Jordan chose the 
opportunity to nudge James in the ribs. Jordan pointed 
silently to Jeremiah’s dressing-table. James nodded 

rhe photograph of M Pauldir occupied its old 


‘ These old things are full of ger 


said James and prepare to inswer 


neration of hi 


place, but it had been promoted from a leather frame to 
one that looked like gold. Under the pretense of brush 


ing his hair Jordan walked over to the dressing-table and 





presently, indicating the new picture-frame for Jame 
benefit, held up five fingers three times, and three fiugers 
once. By this James was given to understand that the 


metal of which the frame was made was gold, eighteen 
carats fine. James cleared his throat 

“Jerry,”’ he said, “‘when did you finally meet Miss 
Paulding ?”’ 

“How do you know I've met her? This gruffly 
said James, “ you've put her under gla 
so that the flies can't make an\ 


** Because,”’ 


more specks on her 





once smiling read a column 
describing to the young house. 
wife how to cut pantalets for 
chops out of paper. James 
meanwhile sank himself into “She Turned Me 
a short story called Love on 
the Housetops. 

At Philadelphia the young 
men became unaccountably 
restless, and took the air on 
the platform. They scanned 
the crowds with a kind of 
feverish eagerness, as if seek- 


Down Flat 





ing the face of a friend. They 
saw nobody they knew. 

“What's wrong, Jimmie?” 
asked Jordan as the train 
gathered way. 

“Dished if I know,” said 
James. “I feel all in. Bored 
and blue.” 

“Me too,” said Jordan. 
** And there's no reason for it. 
We're going the way of the 
spoiled. We've got too much 
money We ought to be 
kicked.”’ 

“Let’s kick each other,” 
suggested James, with a flash 
of his old-time interest in 
life. 

“You're on,” said Jordan, 
looking a trifle less melan- 
choly. 

He rose and, as the younger, 
took his kicking first. Itwasno 
child’s play, but a grown-up, 
solid affair that hurt. Then 
Jordan kicked James. And for 
a time the pair laughed and 
joked and took a certain pleas- 
ure in being alive and thinking 
mischievous thoughts. But 
gradually their melancholy 
returned —as often in April the 
sun shines out the whole sky 
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ir aid Jeremiah 


intment traveled through space until 
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t ir young life, Jerry 
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ve but veu ve got to get over it 
Jordan and me suffer for the rest of 
don't know from Eve We've got all 
the symptoms of being love- 
ch thout the satisfaction 

it least loving somebody 
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doesn't like him enoug! 
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Stop,” commanded Jame 
‘She like him enough, but 


doesn't admire him enough 


Is that the case b 


Simplicit self,’ Lid 


You become admi 


rable, and all three of us re 


Jordan 


cover our lost gayety 


It's more than not admir 





ing me enough iid Jere 
miah, now determined to keep 
back nothing She doesn't 
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AREDO, Texas, is on the Mexican 
border, a hundred and fifty miles 
south of San Antonio, and some two 

hundred and fifty miles below the southern 
boundary of California. Cotulla is about 
fifty miles farther north. That region, in 
other words, enjoys a warm climate 

A dozen or so years ago, near Cotulla, 

Mr. George Copp, a citizen of English 
descent who had been in the Bermudas, 
conceived the idea of raising Bermuda 
onions. For two seasons he carried out 
his idea successfully on a small scale. Then 
his neighbors began following the example. 
Gradually the word spread that there was 
big money in growing onions in southern Texas. The 
railroads, desiring tonnage and settlers, assisted in 
spreading the word. By 1905 onion culture had become 
an important Texas industry, the product then amount- 
ing to five hundred carloads. Last year thirty-four hun- 
dred carloads were shipped out of the state, and onion lands, 
originally costing three dollars an acre, were worth from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars an acre. 

Meanwhile, however, the industry had encountered 

serious difficulties. To nurse a Bermuda onion from help- 
less infancy to robust maturity appears to require about 
as much care and forethought as the upbringing of a 
delicate child. I have heard learned spinsters at women’s 
clubs describe the most approved methods of accomplish- 
ing the latter feat, and experienced onionists lay down 
rules for the former. I hardly know which is the more 
ticklish job 

To begin with, the seed itself is a very fragile product, 

subject to rapid deterioration. Thus the onion seed 
derived from one Texas crop is useless for planting the 
next crop. So far as present experiments have gone only 
about ten per cent of it will germinate. So the seed for 
each Texas crop is brought from the Island of Teneriffe, 
one of the Canary group, off the west coast of Africa, 
where the crop ripens just at the right season to allow 
fresh seed to be brought to Texas in time for planting. 
The onions, therefore, are really Canaries rather than 
Bermudas, but the latter name had been long established 
in trade and there may have been some esthetic reluc- 
tance about associating onions with song-birds. So the 
Texas onions are still called Bermudas. 


How the Growers Coddle Young Onions 


HE seed is brought over in hermetically sealed pack- 

ages, reaching Texas in August, which gives just about 
time to distribute it before planting begins in September 
After proper plowing, harrowing and disking, the seed beds 
should be thoroughly pulverized with a hand rake, all clods, 
small sticks and trash carefully removed, and the back of 
the rake used to level the bed. Care must also be taken, 
I am told, not to plant the seed too deep; one-fourth of 
an inch is deep enough. After planting, the seed bed 
is flooded with water to a depth of two inches—from 
ditches that have previously been constructed — with care 
* Great care at this time is necessary if the weather is dry,” 
say the rules. ‘As soon as dry places the size of a man's 
hand appear water should be turned on the beds again.”’ 

In about a week onions will begin to appear above 
ground, “The beds should then be watched very closely 
and kept wet.” For the onion, it seems, is of the lily 
family although smelling differently—and requires a 
great deal of water while getting its start in life. 

“Plow and water alternately,"’ the directions con- 
tinue, “until the plants get as large as a leadpencil; 
then transplant at once.'’ This transplanting means 
pulling each separate onion-plant out of the seed bed; 
clipping the roots and top; carrying the young clipped 
plants to the onion field proper and setting them anew in 
rows about sixteen inches apart, with a space of three to 
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four inches between each plant. The transplanter, work- 
ing on his knees, carries a stick in his right hand with 
which he makes in the ground a hole two and one-half 
inches deep. Withdrawing the stick, he takes the young 
onion in his left hand, places it in the hole right side up, 
and knees his toilsome way to the next hole. 

This is all hand-labor, performed under a fairly ardent 
sun; and a well-conducted onion field will contain about 
eighty thousand separate plants to the acre—involving 
consequently eighty thousand right-hand jabs with the 
stick, as many planting motions with the left hand and 
considerable travel on the knees. 

Lest this description discourage some prospective onion 
grower, however, I hasten to add that this hand labor is 
practically all performed by Mexicans who are paid from 
fifty to seventy-five cents a day. Perhaps the former is 
nearer to the average rate. It is generally believed that 
an ample supply of this cheap labor is essential to the 
prosperity of the Bermuda onion industry in this country. 
Incidentally, South Texas farmers seem to think very well 
of this Mexican labor, which they largely employ. The 
Mexicans are said to be in the main both docile and willing 
to work. ‘With a good foreman who knows how to 
handle them and keep them going,” said one rather exten- 
sive agricultural employer, “ you can get as much work ina 
day out of a gang of Mexicans as out of any other unskilled 
laborers.”” Incidentally, also—for it really has nothing to 
do with the subject—the onion industry of Texas is pro- 
tected from the pauper labor of Bermuda by a stiff import 
duty. 

After the transplanting come plowing, weeding and 
irrigating, until the onions are so ripe that nine-tenths of 
the tops have fallen. They are then plowed up and laid 
not pitched or thrown, mind you, for that might bruise 
them —but laid in windrows. The tops and roots are cut 
off with sheep-shears and the shorn onions are packed in 
shipping crates that have been distributed along the rows. 

Nothing remains but to market them — which, of course, 
is where nearly all the trouble has come in. Unlike oranges, 
where six or seven years must elapse between the planting 
of the orchard and the gathering of a full crop, or even 
grapes, where three or four years must elapse, the produc- 
tion of onions can be increased very rapidly. Only six 
months elapse between the first planting and a full harvest. 
The production did, in fact, increase very rapidly. 

In 1905 Texas produced five hundred carloads, or about 
twelve million pounds, and its only marketing facilities 
were such as it had relied upon when the industry was 
about a tenth that size. In the main, every grower trust- 
fully loaded his crated onions into a freight car and shipped 
them off to some Northern commission man whom he had 
happened to hear about, and who, perhaps, had done very 
well in marketing a few hundred crates in previous years. 
There were some buyers in the field; but they were no 
better equipped to cope with the problem of handling a 
big output than the individual growers were. One such 
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buyer left San Antonio hopefully with 
seventeen thousand dollars in cash, and 
lost practically every cent of it. In short, 
the onions were simply dumped into com- 
paratively few Northern markets. Freight 
charges and commissions ate them up. 
Many growers received barely enough to 
pay for their crates. 

Something had to be done, and the thing 
that most forcibly suggested itself was, of 
course, coéperation. The growers began 
agitating that subject. Engaged in onion 
culture were a number of men of business 
experience. The vice-president of a rail- 
road, for example, was also an onion 

grower. About New Braunfels, near San Antonio, is a 

community of successful farmers, largely of German 

descent. One of them is Harry Landa, sometimes 

jocularly called the Duke of New Braunfels. Mr. Landa 
is an onion grower. When the growers began moving for 
coéperation men of this sort among them took a decided 
interest in the movement. 

A meeting, held at San Antonio in the latter part of 1905, 
resulted in the organization of the Southern Texas Truck 
Growers’ Association, and onion raisers representing 
approximately seventy per cent of the crop joined it. The 
association was duly incorporated early in 1906, witha 
capital stock of ten thousand dollars, divided into shares 
of one dollar eech. Any grower may become a member by 
subscribing for five shares; but, if he preters, he may pay 
down only thirty per cent of the price—that is, $1.50. In 
short, the capital stock is hardly more than nominal. 

Every member agrees, however, that he will not con- 
sign any portion of his crop except through the general 
sales department of the association. He may, if he pleases, 
sell his crop outright, f. 0. b. at his shipping point; but in 
that case he must pay the association its regular marketing 
charge of seven cents on each fifty-pound crate. 


Great Savings on Canary Seed 


S I MENTIONED before, the association was under the 
guidance of men of sound business judgment. Natu- 
rally, therefore, it chose a manager who was capable of earn- 
ing a good salary and then let him manage. Roy Campbell, 
of San Antonio, a successful commission man, was selected 
for the post. In the association's first year—1906—the 
farmers paid $4.25 a pound for their imported onion seed 
of the crystal wax variety, and $2.75 a pound for the 
yellow. When that crop was marketed Manager Campbell 
went to the Canary Islands and made a contract for five 
years’ supply of seed, with the result that last year 
association members paid $1.35 a pound, delivered, for 
crystal wax seed, and $1.05 for yellow. As the association 
bought over eight tons of seed the saving, as compared with 
the 1906 price, was thirty thousand dollars. Incidentally 
again, seed wil! be ever cheaper this year, as the association 
succeeded in procuring a change in the tariff. 

In non-coéperative days whe onions were shipped to the 
Atlantic seaboard by rail. The association took up the 
matter of water transportation with the steamship lines. 
A plan of ventilating the boats, so as to keep the fragrant 
product in good condition, was worked out, and at present 
all onions destined for points east of Buffalo, Pittsburghand 
Wheeling go by water from Galveston. The all-rail rate 
from Laredo to New York is eighty-five cents a hundred 
pounds. The rail-and-water rate is fifty-one cents. On an 
average carload, weighing twenty-eight thousand pounds, 
this difference is about ninety-five dollars. The associa- 
tion has shipped twenty-five hundred cars to New York by 
sea. If they had gone by rail the freight charges would 
have been more by some two hundred thousand dollars. 

Formerly there was no uniformity among the railroads 
as to the gross weight of a crate of onions. The crates 
were put down as weighing all the way from fifty-five to 
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seventy-five pounds. Endless vexatious little claims for 
overcharge resulted. Through the association's efforts a 
uniform rule was established, the gross weight of a crate 
being taken at fifty-seven pounds. Of course the associa- 
tion, controlling a large tonnage, is able to deal with the 
railroads all around much more effectively than any indi- 
vidual grower could. For example, last December there 
was an important meeting of railroad men in St. Louis. 
Among other motions for the good of the order the meeting 
decided to raise the freight on onions five cents. A friend 
on the inside tipped it off to the association, and the asso- 
ciation’s emissary, reaching St. Louis before the meeting 
adjourned, had the raise rescinded. 

These are simply some of the collateral results that 
coéperation makes possible. The big work of the associa- 
tion, of course, has been in developing, organizing and 
controlling the market for Texas onions. It maintains a 
permanent office in New York, with a manager at a good 
salary and three traveling men under him; another in St 
Louis, with a manager and two assistants. These offices 
not only drum up business but keep tab on the marketing. 

A good deal of the marketing is done through com- 
mission houses; but the disadvantages in that system of 
marketing, which individual growers so often complain of, 
are not much felt by the association because of its system. 
As it controls so large a portion of the crop there is little 
danger of that chronic overstocking of particular markets 
which causes so much of the individual grower’s trouble. 
Then, every commission house is required to report every 
day’s sales to the New York or St. Louis office, according 
to its location; and one of the association's traveling 
agents may drop in at any moment to check up the report 
and verify the sales. 


The Profits on Texas Onion Growing 


OR concrete results: In 1905 Southern Texas shipped, in- 
4 dividually and competitively, some five hundred cars of 
onions, and the growers got about enough to pay for the 
crates. In 1906 the coéperative association alone handled 
nine hundred cars and returned to growers a net average 
price of $1.16 the hundred pounds. In 1907 the associa- 
tion handled a thousand cars and the average net price to 
the grower was $2.34 a hundred pounds. 

This naturally stimulated onion culture, and the follow- 
ing year the cutput more than doubled. The association 
handled 2050 cars; but heavy rains occurred in harvest, 
and though the onion thrives on water in infancy, rain at 
harvest is very injurious to it. Half the crop was badly 
damaged, but the association's net price for onions, good, 
bad and indifferent, averaged a cent a pound. Last year 
the association handled 2450 cars. Again harvest con- 
ditions were rather unfavorable. The net price to growers 
was $1.04 the hundred pounds. 

The association, as mentioned above, maintains an 
extensive marketing organization. That costs something. 
It includes General Manager Campbell, at San Antonio, 
and a number of district managers and their assistants — all 
drawing salaries commensurate with the responsibility of 
their positions. Farmers are pretty apt to balk at paying 
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good salaries to the men who market their products, and 
outsiders point to the costliness of this organization as 
though that were a weighty objection to coéperation. But 
the association controlled something like sixty million 
pounds of onions last year. To cover all expenses it makes 
a flat charge of seven cents on a crate of fifty pounds. If 
expenses haven't amounted to that much the balance 
is rebated to members at the end of the season. Last 
year expenses amounted to but little over five cents a 
crate, or one-tenth of a cent a pound—which is scarcely 
oppressive. 

Heretofore there has been no pooling of prices. Each 
member has received whatever his own particular batch of 
onions brought. This year, however, at Cotulla, they 
propose to try pooling prices semi-weekly. It is rather 
expected that this practice will in time be generally 
adopted, involving a more exact grading of the onions 
Nominally, at least, they have grades now. A “fancy” 
must be 1%4 to 3!5 inches in diameter; symmetrical in 
shape, of solid color, bright and clean—which is some 
onion. A “choice’’ may be either larger or smaller than 
a “‘fancy,”’ but must be shapely, smooth, of solid color, 
bright and clean. Onions that fail to reach the “ choice”’ 
requirements are mere hoi polloi. Owing to some strange 
psychological property, if an onion is discouraged by being 
planted too early or by cold weather, it becomes twins 
or ‘“doubles’’—two onions growing together with a flat 
side on each. This injures its marketability and consti- 
tutes one of the onionist’s afflictions. 

The association has its own inspector—not a member of 
the local growers’ organization—at the shipping point to 
pass upon the condition of the onions as the growers bring 
them in for shipment. Also, it has them inspected on the 
dock at Galveston and agaiu on the dock at New York. 
Thus, usually, it has three independent and impartial 
reports as to-the condition of each particular consignment; 
and neither a commission house on the one hand nor a 
grower on the other can maintain a claim that the onions 
were of a higher or a lower quality than they were sold for 

Texas onion culture, on the whole, has been decidedly 
profitable. To prove that, one need only cite the rapid rise 
in value of onion lands and the increase in output from 
five hundred cars in 1905 to thirty-four hundred cars in 
1909. Virgin soil in the Cotulla region has been known to 
produce thirt y-five thousand pounds of onions to the acre 
without fertilizing. But a good field properly cultivated 
may reasonably be expected to produce in a fair year 
about twenty thousand pounds to the acre. Judging by 
experience, since coéperation was adupted, a grower may 
reasonably expect to net a cent and a half a pound in a year 
when the onions come on the market in good condition 
This would give him three hundred dollars net to the acre 


What Happens to the Amateur 


HE amount of handwork involved; especially in trans- 
planting, looksformidable; but laboris verycheap. The 
cost of transplanting, in fact, runs from twelve to twenty 
dollars an acre; and the cost of seed and all labor, from 
planting to harvest, is reckoned at about eighty dollars 
an acre. This would give a grower the exceedingly 
satisfactory net profit of two hundred and twenty 
dollars an acre 
There is, however, considerable onion literature 
afloat which the codperative association and indi 
vidual growers of experience regard with high dis 
favor. This literature takes the record yield — say 
thirty-five thousand pounds to the acre — multiplies 
it by the record price, and thus proceeds to dem- 
onstrate that anybody can drop into onion culture 
and be sure of cleaning up five hundred dollars per 
acre, with little work and less care. Onion growing 
is not only subject to the same vicissitudes as other 
forms of agriculture, but it especially requires care 
“If the yield is about twenty thousand pounds 
to the acre, and the crop last year amounted to 














thirty-four hundred cars I observed mathematic 
an experienced onionist there must be about fi 
sand acres under cultivation 

Nearer eight thousand acres, I should say,”’ he replied 
“You've overlooked one factor—the amateurs They 
come in here without knowing anything about onion 
growing or taking any pains to find out They've been 
reading ‘ booster’ stuff and think it’s the same as picking 
money off bushes. So they get about enough onions to 
flavor their soup with. Really, I don't know a better 
farming proposition for a man who knows or will find out 





how to go at it, or a worse proposition for a sucker.” 

There are a good many small fields, of only an acre or so, 
planted by farmers as a sort of side issue. But the bulk 
of the onions are grown in fields running from ten up to 
a hundred acres by men who make a specialty of onion 
raising. In fact, there are fields exceeding a hundred acres 
The first car of new onions this year was shipped March 


18, and the marketing continues to July 


The Enormous Waste in Selling Cotton 


EXAS, I judge, is getting out of her onions, through 

coéperation, about all there is in them, But in a far 
greater agricultural field there is much waste. Inthe Lone 
Star State are several irregular patches of land, comprising 
an area about equal to Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut combined, which are planted to cotton and 
produce from a quarter to a third of the total cotton crop 
of the United States. The value of the product runs about 
two hundred million dollars yearly, and well-qualified 
judges have estimated the annual waste in m irketing at 
figures that would make the Standard Oil Company's 
mouth water. A cotton dealer is quoted as having said 
some time ago vould rather have the loss and rake-off 
between the gin and the port than to have the farmer's 








entire profit on the crop 

Until rather recently, at least, the farmer hauled his 
cotton to town as soon as he could get it picked and ginned, 
and sold it to a buyer in the street. The street buyer cut 
a hole or two in the bale and pulled out a couple of hand 
ful’ as sample s Then he sold the cotton t i local factor, 
who sampled it over again. This local factor next sold the 
cotton to one of several large factors, who made a fresh cut 
in the bale for his sample and then sold the cotton to an 
exporter, who promptly got out a jackknife and took his 


whack at the bak By the time the cotton reached port 
the bale bore some resemblance to a last year's scarecrow 
And every middleman who cut into the bale also took his 
slice off the price his marketing tem of forty years 
ago when the United State I roduced one bale of cotton 
where it now produces five or six till prevails to a 
considerable degre Th excessive sampling involves, 
of course, much wasted cotton Owing partly to the 


unkempt condition of the American bale, freight charges 
and marine insurance are larger than they should be 
There are other causes of lo Indeed, the president of 
the Southern Cotton Association says that no other big 
product in the world is marketed with so much unnec- 


essary waste Continued on Page 32 
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She Was Fortunately a Widow. and Thus Free to Go to the Front 


write it to point a lesson and to sound a warning. I am 

an old-fashioned woman, and I glory init. It has been 
my privilege to live through the best part of a century 
which must forever go down in history as the Golden Age 
of the race. 

Asa child I must have seen something of the Revolution 
I can just vaguely remember my mother’s departure to 
join Belmont in her great expedition, the march on 
Washington, which ended in the capture of the Capitol 
and the expulsion of the rebellious male Senate. She left 
the house just at twilight. I can see her now buckling 
on her sword, which made me think of a hatpin. She was 
fortunately a widow, and thus free to go to the front. 
She kissed us girls good-by. I can recall her words. 

“Thank God,"’ she. exclaimed, “I have borne women- 
children! If anything happens to me you can carry on the 
fight!” 

But these are memories of long ago, and I want to talk 
of conditions now. The Twentieth Century has been one 
of happiness and prosperity under the loving rule of 
Woman, seated at last on the throne. Mattie Avery, the 
great historian of the Revolution, has crystallized our 
times in a phrase 

“In the Twentieth Century,” she says in the History of 
the Triumph of Woman, Vol. VI, page 348, “ Man was 
put in his place, and still better, kept there! ”’ 

Happy, indeed, were those mid-century days! But now 
what do we see? Discontented men, unsexed creatures, 
not content with their work, with their place in the 
factory or at the plow, trying to be doctors, lawyers, 
politicians -women, in short. There is a “ Man's Rights 
Movement," if you please, and I understand that there 
are members of my own sex so shameless and misguided 
as to lend it their support. This morning I was roused 
from my refreshing sleep by a rowdy procession going up 
Fifth Avenue carrying banners marked “ Votes for Men!” 
It was headed by that Mackay boy, who might better 
be oecupied remembering that his great-grandmother 
fought and bled in the Revolution We have no longer any 
pride of ancestry in this country! 

{ am not an unreasonable woman. I am ready and 
willing to understand masculine ambition, and to admit 
that there may be exceptional men whose minds would 
actually fit them to take part in what I may call the 
intellectual half of the world’s work. But nothing could 
be more wrong than to encourage the ordinary man to 
attempt what is quite beyond his powers. The question 
was settied by God and Nature when man's body was 
made strong and his mind weak, while woman's mind was 
strong and her body weak. The hard, rough physical 
work of the world must be done by men. Are women to 
dig ditches, and scrub floors, and wieid pots and kettles in 
the kitchen? No. This is all man’s sphere. Woman's 
domain is the imagination, the intellect. She guides and 
controls man’s ruder strength, and so she must to the end. 


[= not write this story from any love of writing. I 





But this, obviously, is not telling my story — which 
comes of being an amateur at writing and a garrulous old 
woman as well. I’ve gone on chattering like a man—I 
confess it frankly and so put an end to it. 

Every one knows or knows about Senator Effie Morris, of 
Rhode Island, and Mr. Morris, her husband. Mr. Morris 
was Frederick Challineur, of the well-known New York 
family of that name. Of course I know the Challineurs, 
root and branch. They belong, as my family do, to the old 
New York aristocracy; we came there from Pittsburgh 
‘way back in the last century —about 1899, in fact. I like 
the Challineurs in spite of their being my cousins, yet I 
should never have advised a serious-minded woman like 
Effie Morris, who looked forward to a career in the world, 
to choose a husband from that family. But the Challineur 
men are invariably handsome and attractive, and that is 
sufficient excuse forsome women when they marry. I thank 
my fortune that I've always tried to choose my husbands 
for their solid qualities, not their looks, and that in conse- 
quence I've only had six, and of those I only lost four by 
having to divorce them. But to go back to the Challi- 
neurs. The men are generally fine, sturdy creatures, excel- 
lent fathers of families. They arestrong, well built, athletic. 
They fly well, they play air-polo excellently, and one or 
two of them have done really notable work in submarine 
explorations under the 
Antarctic ice-cap. I'm 
not sure that one of 
them wasn't on the first 
successful Polar expe- 
dition. But forallthat 
there isastrange streak 
in them. Fred had it 
to the full 

I was at the wedding 
Fred Challineur made 
a beautiful groom, and, 
old woman though I 
am, I did not regret my 
privilege of kissing him 

“There, Mr. Mor- 
ris!’ I said. “And I 
hope you're going to be 
very happy.” 

“Tam, Aunt Mary,” 
he said. “I'm so in- 
terested in Effie’s polit- 
ical career I want to 
understand it; I want 
to help her in it.” 

I am an old woman. 
I am a relative. I 
thought it was my priv- 
ilege to speak bluntly. 

“The best way for 
you, Fred, to help your 
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wife in her career is to mind your own business. Stay 
in your garage, play your polo, but let politics 7lone.”’ 

It was Effie who answered me, not Fred. She drew 
herself up rather haughtily. 

“TI wish my husband to be interested in my work, 
Mrs. McCarnobie,”’ she said. “I want Fred’s help in 

my career.” 

“Tf you want Fred’s help you'll probably get it,”’ I 
answered, a little tartly. “But you'll probably need 
more help soon; mine, perhaps —at any rate a woman’s 

to get you out of the trouble your husband's help 
has got you into. You're a Man’s Rights woman, are 
you?” 

That stung her. 

“ Well, no, not exactly ” she began. But I turned 
on my heel and walked away, little realizing how nearly 
true my prophecy was to come. 

They went at once to Washington to live. Now, for 
years I’ve been in the habit of taking a house there for 
the winter. The climate is agreeable, both the Cosmo- 
politan and the Boadicea are excellent clubs—no one 
can cook a chocolate éclair or broila marshmallow better 
than the Cosmopolitan’s chef—and I like seeing the 
prominent women of my country. Though I am no 

longer in active professional or political life I like to be in 
touch with it. At any rate, I was not without opportunities 
for observing the Morris ménage. 

Very soon Fred and Effie started what was called “a 
political salon,”’ and they got hoid of all the queer fish in 
Washington. Fred was a devotee of all the new cults, an 
advocate of all the new reforms. Mind you, I don’t 
scoff at men’s power altogether. Often they can rouse 
public opinion, and by indirect influence, which is the 
natural, wholesome, manly way, can often induce women 
to take up a burning cause and do something about it. I 
was, for example, glad enough to see Fred organize an 
athletic carnival week or gymkana to raise funds for the 
Society for the Suppression of Male Infanticide in China. 
Of course, one sees the Chinese point of view. In a con- 
gested population naturally too many male infants are 
mere cumberers of the earth. Still, humanity is humanity, 
and I think it a generous and praiseworthy impulse on the 
part of American men to save the little Chinese boys; to 
remember that if there is the stern, logical Chinese mother 
there is as well the tender-hearted Chinese father who will 
miss his useless little boy as much as he would his splendid 
girl child. Such activities seem to me well within man’s 
sphere. But Fred Morris began to talk freely about 
national politics. He began to ask Senator Clark, of 
Wisconsin, frequently 
to the house. And he 
began to discuss a sub- 
ject which the some- 
what rarefied and 
idealist male sense of 
honor is quite incom- 
petent to deal with— 
the question of grafting 
methods in the Senate. 

Now, if our century 
has done any great 
work in what I might 
call the actual technic 
of politics, it is in sys- 
tematizing and regular- 
izing graft. Woman's 
task here was to bring 
grafting into line with 
the other great indus- 
tries of the country, to 
control it to the na- 
tional advantage. 
Now, perhaps the most 
distinguishing feature 
of the early Twentieth 
Century was the 
growth of unions, and 
the complete triumph 
of the trades-union 











Fred Challineur Made a Beautiful Groom principle. What more 
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natural then than a grafters’ 
union, and the elimination 
of non-union grafters from 
the United States Senate? 
The reckless and extravagant 
methods of securing legis- 
lation prevalent in an earlier 
day have long since disap- 
peared. Corporations and 
individuals interested in 
passing or killing a certain 
bill make definite financial 
tenders to the Senate, not 
to individual Senators or to 
cliques. This is dignified 
and moreover it is the most 
direct and definite way of as- 
certaining what the country’s 
feeling on any subject is. Vox populi, vor dei. But that 
voice used to be hard to hear. Now it is definitely put 
before the Senate in intelligible sums. As one of the old 
philosophers observes, ‘Money talks.’’ And whoever 
wants a bill passed badly will surely be willing to pay for 
it; otherwise one doubts his sincerity. Under the present 
system Senators know what they can 
count on. Broadly speaking, the country 
knows. Senators who vote for a bill 
share and share alike in what is paid for 
it, and the Senator who fails to distribute, 
in public charities and educational en- 
dowments in his state, about what other 
Senators do can easily be detected. The 
system is well oiled, easy-running. And 
the country is prosperous. Are we never 
to let well enough alone? Now comes 
Senator Margaret Clark of Wisconsin 
Wild Mag of the West, as they call her 
and begins a campaign in favor of the 
right of individual or non-union grafting 

Fred told me something of these new 
ideas at one of their “red flag’’ dinners, 
as I callthem. Union grafting was par- 
alyzing the Senate, he said. Individual 
action was nullified. And furthermore 
poor and unimportant corporations could 
not afford to pay for legislation. 

“All the better,’’ I retorted “We 
have enough poor and unimportant cor- 
porations now. Why encourage them?"’ 

* Justice ———”’ Fred began. 

“Rubbish,” I answered. “ Prosperity 
is the only thing this country wants or 
ever has wanted. Does Effie take any 
stock in such theories ?"’ 

“Perhaps she may some day. I hope 
so. At any rate I’m learning to think 
for myself, as a modern man should.” 

I looked at him. Then I said with 
meaning: 

“T guess ‘Wild Mag’ is teaching you 
to think.”’ 

“Oh, chuck it, auntie,”’ said Fred in 
his rough man’s way, and poured himself 

















Wild Mag of the West 
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graft! Don’t you worry about Fred, Aunt Mary,” said 
she laughingly as I lit my cigarette and started to stroll 
home through the coo! night 
I did worry! And how fatally right events 
The trouble all began with the Baldwin-Mitche 








which Fred, as a philanthropic man, took such a violet 
interest. It was in itself an admirable measure, designed 
to safeguard young male immigrants. It was in essent 

a non-partisan bill. The opposition was merely questi 
ing the practicability and wisdom of certain of the bill 


provisions. There was a small offer of graft from some 
the steamship companies which didn't like the restri 
imposed, but it was popularly supposed that this was 
small as to be negligible, and that the bill passed on 
merits, or at any rate without the transfer of fund 
“Wild Mag” was naturally strong for it and made ar 
almost impassioned speech on high moral grounds in favor 
of it in the Senate. There was a general wish to conciliate 
on such easy terms a firebrand like her, when there 
a good bill, and nothing important to be gained by not 
passing it. Effie Morris, for example, voted for it, and 
told me she did it mainly to please Fred 

“T meant to vote for it anyway,” she said jokingly to 
me one afternoon at the club, “ but I let him beg hard for 











imprisonment This was at 3 p. M. on a Thursday rt 
swiftest biplane money could secure was waiting for him at 
the gate. By Friday morningat 7 o'clock the readers of the 
Hourly were able to gloat over the letter from‘ Mr. Senator 
Morris to W i Mag iT ine itter id depo ited 
n the Impregnable at the ve } hen “ Blinky” wa 
t the bar s riud 
J a word ted Mr. I arming illustrated 
erview e Sunda Me t ind e ma\ CAVE 
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ageep conte ner at . t man we more 
There s at s mu s Kl i t OW i 
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nd t ord I iit ‘ ‘ 
But ) ‘ appy,! led Fred's lette 
* Dear M re t bega t nd rate | 
that r ! I a i thank you 
for the che I ‘ ind d a tidy sum 
It will enable me i my ponie Newport for the 
polo this year. It's handsome of those 
D earted i iia men uw New 
York to « igre i du treedom in 
legisiation and gratting Deprived of a 
ice in the governme! of their country 
t igh the are, the are t struggling 
» help. Our | gone through, and 
it is pleasant to have the reward 
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me in sending the check to me rather than 
to my wife Hers was the vote in the 
™ ite, O1 « t But my wife does not 
treat me, in the old, misguided way, as 
an inferior, but as an equal, a counsel 
a friend In this matter she and I are 
acting together We are one 

isere Was a little more, thanks to the 
Wisconsin Senator for having developed 
his intelligence, but was this not enough 
hopeless! to compromise Ethie I turned 


fairly cold as ! read the headlines 
Independent Grafting. Senator Clark 

withholds from her colleagues mone 
paid for passage of Baldwin- Mitchell Bill 
Shares only with small « liqyue 

“Senator | Morris accused of 
Treachery to Part Indignation in 
Washington and in Rhode Island 
Rumors that she will be asked to resign 


Unworthy traditions of Senate,’ say 








Party Leader 
And then snappier paper 
Did Senator Morris know Mr. Ser 
ator Morris’ Letter to Dear Margaret 





Statement by Wild Mag 


And an hour lat 





out a whisky and soda. “I have the 
highest regard for Senator Clark ——” 

I got up. After all, one wastes one’s 
time talking politics with a man. But I took a final shot. 

“Well, she’s a handsome woman. I agree with you 
there, Fred.” And I walked away. 

Senator Clark was just across the drawing-room. She 
is handsome in her way, with that black hair, those steel- 
blue eyes, and that wild, mountain-eagle look in her face. 
Perhaps —I don’t mean anything wrong—but perhaps it 
isn’t to be wondered at if Fred, just for a moment — 
Oh, will the time ever come when men will really have 
their own ideas, not some woman's? Sometimes I think 
no harm could come in any case of man’s being given the 
vote. Any woman who is worth her salt can always swing 
a dozen male voters. 

I stopped for a moment's talk with Effie on my way out 

“Yes, Aunt Mary, I know what you mean,” she said. 
“Fred is visionary and doesn't really understand politics. 
Still—yes, I must say it—I like his trying to 

I shook my head. 

“ Yes, I like to feel that my husband is a thinking human 
being, not a mere decorative nonentity; not just the 
father of my children.”’ 

“Modern balderdash!”’ I exclaimed. “Has Fred told 
you that he looks forward to a time when there will be 
no grafting at all, when politics will be entirely removed 
from financial influences?” 

Effie slowly looked around the luxurious room, and then, 
smiling, slowly winked at me 

“That's always the doctrine of people who have had 
nothing to do with politics. Why, back in the dark ages 
before our sex had taken charge of the world, you'll find 
women had the same funny theories, that if they got into 
politics they would make them quite, oh, quite free from 


No One Can Cook a Chocolate Eclair or Broil a Marshmallow 
Better Than the Cosmopolitan’s Chef 


it, and made him think that I was doing it all for him 
Why not? There was nothing in it for me or for a! 
one.”’ 

And so every one supposed till the New York Hour! 
one edition each hour of the twenty-four—produced the 
documents in the case, and the scandal broke like i 
thundercloud 

It cannot be said of Clark 
ordinary precautions against the newspapers. It was not 


a case of forgetfulness. She 


iat she did not take 


knew, of course, that reporters 


Reported that Senator Effie repu 
diates her husband's authority to act for 
her. Said will sue for divorce 

Ihe fat was indeed in the fire! 
I shall never forget the midnight con- 
ference at n nouse We had hoped to 
escape detection But as we talked we could hear the 
reporters tapping on the roof, while the walls fairly sizzled 
as they tried to get through with X-ra » photograph u 
Fred was nervou put *ked ery handsome in hi 
agitation He was dre ed in blac There were, besids 
Ethie, Clark and myself 
“First of all 1 want to sa began fll that 1 ha 
every confidence Fred la et othing more 
than toolist Concluded on Page 32 





admitted to the House and 
Senate Chamber by skeleton 
keys go through all desks 
nightly, and that the Investiga- 
tion Department of the Con- 
solidated Press has its trained 
burglars make a house-to-house 
search on an average once a 
week during the sittings of 
Congress. Wild Mag had left 
her papers at the Impregnable 
Safe Deposit Vault; and there 
they would have been safe had 
not the Hourly, with its char- 
acteristic newspaper enterprise, 
engaged the services of the f: 
mous “ Blinky”’ Foss, the most 
expert cracksman of the cen- 
tury, from the moment he 
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emerged from the doors of 
Sing Sing after a fifteen years 


Fred is One of the Happiest Husbands 














\ A 7 HEN two barefooted urchins, with 
wet hair and white faces, raced up 
Main Street and announced be- 
tween blue lips and chattering teeth that 
Perey Barton was drowned, the excite- 
ment was great. In less than five minutes 
a line of buggies and delivery-wagons was 
flying toward the river, a short mile away. 
As the first of these vehicles approached 
the place of the tragedy, a kingfisher 
relinquished his perch on the rail of the 
bridge which spanned the swimming-hole 
and flew down stream with a complaining 
rattle. Then came stillness, ominous, sol- 
emn, oppressive, which was intensified 
rather than relieved by the monotonous 
witchity-witchity of a yellow-throat con- 
cealed in the willows on the opposite bank. 
Lucius Blair felt it his duty, as president 
of the Farmers’ National Bank, of which 
Barton had been cashier, to remain on the 
scene until darkness suspended the grue- 
some work of dragging the shallow river. 
Then he gathered up the drowned man’s 
clothes for delivery to Barton's mother. 
As he lifted the waistcoat a slip of paper 
fluttered to the ground. Stooping for it, 
the banker’s eye caught the name 
*‘ Miidred,”’ and he instinctively read the 
brief sentence appended: 

“Without you, life is worthless. P.B.” 

Blair’s niece, who lived with himself and 
wife, was named Mildred. Percy Barton 
had been paying her some attention of 
late and had spent the previous evening 
with her. For a moment Blair’s hands 
trembled; then with characteristic deci- 
sion he struck a match and reduced the bit 
of paper toa filmy cinder. Not for a cool 
ten thousand would he have had his niece 
read that note. 

He rode home in a brown study. It was 
incredible to him that Mildred could have 
loved a man like Perey Barton, who had 
proposed to half the maidens in the village 
and was generally regarded as a “‘softy”’ 
in matters of the heart. Indeed, this pos- 
thumous note implied that she did not love 
him, that she had rejected his suit. © 

But she was of a poetic, romantic tem- 
perament — just the kind of a girl to fall a 
victim to a situation like the present one 

and for a-few days both Biair and his wife watched her 
closely for any symptoms of morbidity over Barton’s 
death. She showed none. In fact, after the memorial 
service which was held in lieu of a funeral, Barton’s body 
not having been recovered, she observed at the dinner- 
table, playfully but with a gentleness which left no harsh- 
ness in her words: “Poor Percy! In Heaven there is no 
marrying or giving in marriage.”’ 

Yet a month later Mrs. Blair became convinced that the 
girl was passing under a cloud. She wore a preoccupied 
air, she began to neglect her beloved garden, spent hours 
by herself, saw less of her friends. The first tangible evi- 
dence of the trouble came one afternoon when the girl 
and her aunt were sewing on the veranda, in the seclusion 
afforded by the five-acre park which inclosed the house. 

* Auntie," she began shyly, “have you ever thought 
how death clears our vision — 1 mean how much easier it is 
to see the good in people after they are dead and gone?”’ 

“Of whom are you thinking?’’ asked Mrs. Blair, with 
affected carelessness 

“Of Perey Barton. No one took him very seriously. 
None of us girls cared to have him about. We used to 
make a good deal of fun of him, even to his face. I am 
convinced now that he was not so dense as we thought 
that he saw through many of our jokes. Yet he never took 
offense. And as I look back on his life I can see that it 
was a lonesome one. He had no intimates among either 
ren or women. Even his mother never seemed much 
interested in him. I have thought that if he hadn't been 
so lonesome, that if we had all been a little kinder to him, 
he might never have gone swimming all by himself and 
thus lost his life so prematurely.” 

Mrs. Blair stitched carefully for half a minute before 
answering. “I don’t think, Mildred, that death clears 
our vision so much as it awakens our charity. When a 
person, especially a young person, is called to lay down 
life, we are willing to forget his faults and remember only 
his virtues. That, I think, is because he no longer has 
any power for good or evil here on earth and we relax our 
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“He Asked Me to 
Marry Him the 
Day Before He Died” 





censorship, as it were. As to Percy’s drowning, the chain 
of cause and effect in a human life is altogether too tenu- 
ous to be traced with any certainty by us. For all we know 
Perey might have been burned to death if he hadn't 
drowned, which would have been much more terrible. Or 
something might have happened to him worse than death 
in its most horrible form. But if I were you,’’ she added 
tactfully, “I shouldn't dwell on such things. It is inclined 
to make one morbid.” 

“Do you think me morbid?” asked Mildred, in an 
ominously tense tone. 

“Certainly not, my dear. But I suspect from what you 
say that you may have been allowing your mind to run a 
little too much on Percy's death.” 

To the aunt’s astonishment Mildred suddenly rose to 
her feet with brimming eyes. 

“Then I shall never speak of him to you again!” she 
exclaimed, with a sob. ‘“ But II want to tell you now, 
once and for all, that he asked me to marry him the day 
before he died.” 

She hastened off, but her aunt stopped her with an 
authoritative: ‘“‘One minute, Mildred! I can’t permit 
you to leave me in such a spirit. You did not accept his 
prépesal, did you?” 

“Na” 

*‘ And because you did not love him, was it not?” 

ea 

“Then you are in nowise to blame.” 

“II might have refused him in a more kindly way. 
And if I had had more time to think it over in —if those 
cruel waters had not so quickly sealed his mouth and ears, 

I -"" Her voice failed her, and with her sweet 
mouth awry from distress she disappeared through the 
door. 

Lucius Blair that evening listened with profound aston- 
ishment to an account of this event. 

“Is the girl bewitched!"’ he cried. “Why, two weeks 
ago, when I was over at Easton, I asked Kate if she 
knew anything of the relations between Mildred and 
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Percy at the time he died. She merely 
laughed at the fears I had expressed and 
got me this letter.” He fumbled through 
a packet of tattered envelopes drawn from 
his hip:pocket. ‘I think it’s here. I clean 
forgot to show it to you. In fact, I didn’t 
think it worth while. We had decided that 
Mildred—here it is! Listen. ‘Dear old 
Kit: It is almost midnight, but I am as 
wide awake as a boy at acircus. In fact, 
I am excited! I have just had a proposal 
of marriage. How about that? And you 
sentenced me to spinsterhood for life, over 
three years ago. Well, to be truthful, I 
may serve the sentence yet, for I refused 
the gentleman’s hand. I didn’t even let 
him kiss me, which is considered an ex- 
tremely austere attitude to assume here 
in Horton, at such a crisis. Can you guess 
who it was? Just Percy! Heretofore, I 
have felt a little aggrieved over being the 
only member of Horton’s feminine Four 
Hundred to whom he had not proposed. 
Now I suppose I shall be presented with 
my badge at the next regular meeting of 
the P. B. P.’s—the Percy Barton Proposees 
last word copyrighted. Good-night, with 
love to the toddlers and their mamma.’ 

“Now, Sarah,’’ observed Lucius, light- 
ing a cigar and sending ceilingward three 
globular puffs, like toy balloons, “this 
letter graphically portrays Mildred’s true 
feelings toward Percy Barton. Her talk 
this afternoon portrayed her hallucina- 
tion—delusion— illusion — obsession. But, 
whatever we call it, it’s got to be broken 
up, and you are just the one to do it, Sarah. 
It’s a woman’s work, not a man’s.” 

“As a man, would it be beneath you to 
outline a plan?” asked Sarah with gentle 
sarcasm. 

“You can’t do such things by plan,” 
blustered the head of the house. “ Just 
adapt yourself tocircumstances. Be guided 
by the inspiration of the moment. Seize 
every opportunity. Watch her. Divert 
her mind. Occupy hertime.’”’ Heaccom- 
panied each explosive sentence with a flirt 
of his hand which, in spite of the gravity of 
the occasion, caused his wife to smile. 

Nevertheless, she assumed the great task 
assigned her. She became Mildred’s com- 
panion. She planned picnics, lawn parties, 
card parties, drives. She took her patient to a mountain 
resort for five weeks. She even contemplated six months 
in Europe. But at this last Miidred shook her head; and 
thenceforth, as if she had pressed some spring too hard, 
Sarah Blair recognized that her influence was on the ebb. 
Mildred even evaded her presence. She abandoned all 
social affairs of her own and absented herself from those 
of others. Her girl friends fell away one by one until from 
being the most popular young woman in the village she 
became little better than a recluse. 

She had never spoken of Barton since that momentous 
afternoon on the veranda, but her uncle and aunt knew 
that she was like one who refuses to exhibit his idol to 
infidel eyes. Nevertheless, she one day installed a photo- 
graph of Barton on her dresser—after digging it out of a 
box of antiquated bric-A-brac into which she had half- 
contemptuously tossed it on the evening of its presentation. 
Next a little manikin, which he had idly whittled out for 
her one Sunday afternoon, was rescued from the grass 
into which she had covertly dropped it, and, all weather- 
stained and cracked though it was, given a place in her 
room. She also bordered with shells, like a cemetery lot, 
a little plot of bulbous plants which he, dropping in after 
banking hours one day, had insisted on setting out for her. 

As time passed her grief for the dead became even 
bolder. When a fraternal order erected a tawdry little 
shaft to Barton’s memory she contributed fifty dollars 
nearly half its cost. Finally, she called upon Mrs. Barton, 
for the first time in her life. 

Mrs. Barton was a tall, plump, peroxide blonde, with a 
businesslike, handsome blue eye. She had the reputation 
of being a sloven at home, but on the street she was always 
belted, buckled and corseted in a manner that exhibited 
rather than restrained her robust physique. It was com- 
monly believed that before she married Mr. Barton she 
was a chorus girl, and “down on her luck”’ at that. 
She did not belong to Mildred’s set. In fact, she belonged 
to no set. She was in a class of her own, and she differed 
from Mildred as a sunflower differs from an Easter lily. 















Yet, strange to say, in this very woman Mildred soon 
found the most intimate companion of her life. She dis- 
covered, among other things, that Mrs. Barton, contrary 
to popular belief, had been a most affectionate mother. 
The latter told stories by the hour of Percy’s childhood: 
how, for instance, when Mr. Barton died, the seven-year- 
old boy carried in her wood, split kindling, went after the 
cow, and wiped the dishes for her; how, when he was only 
nine, and she fell sick and the neighbors held aloof, he 
had made coffee and cooked a steak; how, when she took 
in sewing to keep the wolf from the door, and night would 
find her almost exhausted, he would get down on his knees 
and work the pedal of her sewing-machine with his little 
hands. Yet, in spite of these hardships and the loss of her 
son, Mrs. Barton possessed a cheerful philosophy of life, 
accepted social isolation without a murmur and never 
complained of the world’s injustice. 

Just once she struck a discordant note in Mildred’s 
bosom. That was when, after having had the girl over 
for supper, she had asked for the loan of a hundred dollars. 
The amount, in the absence of any explanation of its 
intended use, seemed rather large to Mildred, and for 
just an instant she hesitated. Whereupon the elder 
woman quickly added: “If Perey were still with me, 
Mildred, he would work his fingernails to the quick to 
save me the humiliation of asking such a favor. I feel as 
if I am presuming on your friendship and - 

““Stop!’’ exclaimed the generous girl, already regretting 
her hesitation. ‘It would be a poor kind of friendship 
which would be strained by an appeal like yours. I have 
the money and don’t need it; you haven't it and do need 
it. That settles the matter.’ 

The next afternoon she brought over a check for the 
amount. She knew that the check was likely to pass 
under her uncle's eye at the bank; but she was fast 
approaching a point where she intended to do penance 
by throwing off all disguise of her love for the dead Percy 
Barton. Indeed, a few days later, on the anniversary of 
Percy’s death, she crossed the Rubicon by driving down 
Main Street in her dogeart with Mrs. Barton by her side, 
the arms of both full of flowers, to be laid at the foot of the 
memorial shaft in the cemetery. 

Lucius Blair, observing the sight from the window of his 
private office, turned and wept. He was beginning to 
stoop under his burden, which of late had become heavier. 
A specialist from the city, whom he entertained under the 
guise of a friend, had advised him to let Mildred alone, 
that her malady would only be increased by interference, 
and that it might or might not prove self-healing. In 
addition to the feeling of helplessness thus imposed he 
had recently made a discovery regarding Percy Barton's 
past which put Mildred’s infatuation in a still more piti- 
able light. For that reason he had not yet communicated 
the discovery to his wife; but an event was near which 
left him no choice in the 
matter. 
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continued, ‘“‘was to escape the penitentiary About a 
month ago, in looking over the papers of an old estate 
which we are caring for, I discovered that a note for 
twenty-five hundred dollars was missing. Percy, who 
handled such matters, had negotiated it and kept the 
money.” 

“Lucius, it sounds like a fairy tale!"’ declared his 
amazed wife. ‘Why did Mrs. Barton reveal the secret 
of Percy's existence to you?’ 

“She wanted to know whether or not I would prosecute 
him if he came back. Think what that means! That she- 
devil, that hell-cat, that—that Jezebel has known from 
the beginning that her son was alive. She has played with 
our poor, sick little girl as a cat plays with a mouse. God 
himself must have saved me this afternoon, for I felt a 
madness coming on. I could have choked her to death as 
I would a Borgia."’ He gave way to his emotions for a 
moment, then, wiping his eyes, added: ‘She has waited 
all this time to discover what my course regarding her 
son's crime would be. It's not becoming public must have 
mystified her. Then Mildred fell into her hands and, 
learning the state of the girl's heart, she at once jumped to 
the conclusion that I had suppressed the crime for Mil- 
dred's sake —as, indeed, I have."’ 

“It will be no easy task for him to explain his disap- 
pearance to the community," observed Mrs. Blair thought- 
fully. ‘‘ I wonder why he should wish to return at all."’ 

**My dear, although my tongue balks at the words, | 
think I can tell you,’’ said Lucius gravely. ‘“ He hopes to 
marry Mildred.” 

Mrs. Blair first went red, then white 

“‘He proposed to her in the first place in order to save 
his skin, as I have always believed,’’ went on the banker, 
“for he knew that as Mildred’s husband he would never 
be prosecuted by me. That failing, he fled, but left 
that note behind for his mother to make public and thus 
seal my mouth. Now, having by a mere stroke of luck 
got hold of Mildred and learned the depth of the girl's 
infatuation, she has probably written Percy that the plum 
is ripe.”’ 

“Lucius,”’ observed Mrs. Blair in horror, ‘‘do you 
suppose for an instant that Mildred would marry a thief? 
Why, the merest hint of his betrayal of his trust would 
turn her from him.” 

“Don't deceive yourself,’’ answered the banker gloomily 
“No power on earth could make Mildred believe that 
Percy Barton is a thief. She'd admit the act, of course, 
but she'd explain it away. You must remember that we 
are dealing with a person who has lost reason, judgment, 
power of discrimination, sense of proportion. In other 
words, my dear, with a person who is not quite sane.’ 

He laid his hand upon the woman's bowed head for a 
moment; then he continued: ‘‘ We wouldn't have believed 
a year ago that she could ever love Percy Barton or his 





One afternoon Mrs. 
Barton, wearing finery 
which had been paid for 
with the proceeds of 
Mildred’s check, entered 
Blair's private office in her 
aggressive manner. Her 
puffed yellow hair was 
surmounted by a white 
lace hat. Her plump, 
firm-looking cheeks were 
freely rouged, and her thin 
waist showed to the best 
advantage her columnar 
neck, wide shoulders and 
ample breast 

She was closeted with 
the banker for nearly two 
hours, while the clerks 
outside speculated curi- 
ously on the character of 
the business which could 
wring from the president 
an audience of that length 
with a woman whom he 
was known to despise 
Immediately after her de- 
parture Blair himself left 
the bank and hastened 
home. 

“Sarah,” he said at 
once, in a tremulous voice, 
“T bring an astounding 
piece of news. Percy 
Barton is not dead. He is 
aliveand well. Hisdrown- 
ing was alla hoax. I have 
the fact from his mother.” 

Mrs. Blair scanned her 
husband's face dumbly. 

“His motive for the 











hoax, as I now know,” he 
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ghost We wouldn't have believed that she could ever 
have made an intimate of Tot Barton. What reason have 
we to believe that she won't marry Perey?" 

Don't let him come back!" pleaded the wife 

I can't help it. I would sooner see Mildred in her 
shroud than in bridal trappings for tl man, But it is 
for her, not us, to choose We have no right to keep the 
fact of Percy's existence from her. Nor could we if we 





chose. This infamous Tot Barton is bold as well as clever 
She will not relinquish Mildred’s fortune without astruggle 
She would preter that I reveal the fact of Pe rey 8 existence 
to Mildred, but if I don’t she will. She would prefer that 
Mildred marry him here, in our house, with a show of 
respectability; but if that can't be she'll see that Mildred 
gets to Percy 

“But you'll give her a chance to pass on Barton's 
defaleation? You won't let her marry him in ignorance 
of it?” 

No. I shall make Barton himself confess his theft to 

her,”’ answered Lucius defiantly 


Very carefully, very gently, with infinite tact and love, 
Lucius Blair and his wife broke to their niece the tre 
mendous news that the man whom she had mourned as 
dead was still among the living. Mildred stared at them 
vacantly, as if doubting either their senses or her own; but 
as Mrs. Blair went on, in her low, sympathetic voice 
becoming more and more explicit, gathering up the loose 
threads of the story, filling in the gaps, adding one bit of 
evidence to another, Mildred grew pale rand paler until at 
last, clutching her bosom as if in pain, she swooned 

When she was partially revived her first words were 
“Oh, dear, dear God, how good you are to me!" Slipping 
to her knees, she made no sound, uttered no word; but 
the two spectators knew that her body and soul were 
fused in prayer 

It was a solemn moment. Mrs. Blair veiled her eyes 
with her handkerchief, as if the sight.were too sacred to 
be looked upon Blair looked, but as one who sees not 
Then, rising, Mildred tenderly kissed each of them, and 
melted away as noiselessly as a ghost 

It was then about nine o'clock. At eleven, the husband 
and wife, still discussing the situation, were conscious of a 
rustle in the hall. The next moment Mildred, draped in 
her white nightgarb, appeared in the doorway and rested 
her thin, bare forearm on the jamb to steady herself. Her 
lips twitched and her face was drawn with distress 

‘Uncle—Auntie!"’ she cried out in the shrill voice of 
despair, “if he is alive and loves me, why has he never 
written ?”’ 

Came silence for a moment upon which the ticking of the 
clock fell like hammer blows 

“He had a reason, my dear,"’ answered Blair soothingly 
“That is a part of the mystery of his disappearance. In 
time you shall know all 
from his own lips.’ 

“But why did he go 
away at all?” she cried 

Possibly because he 
did not know that you 
loved him Be patient 


and you shall know al! 


Was he insane she 
asked suddenly with a 
glittering eye. ‘If he was 
tellme. It will be no kind 
ness to deceive me 


He was not insane 
answered Blair, with per 
spiration beading his brow 

He is alive and well 

Uncle lear she ob 

served, after a pause | 


will await the time pa 


tiently if lean Just tell 
me that everything all 
right that I shall be the 
happiest girl in the world 
when Percy is restored to 


me, and then I shall go to 
bed and to sweet dream 
Blair hesitated Per 
haps this was the accepted 
moment in which to kno 
the scales from her eye 


But her thin arm, het 





appealing eye were too 
much for him, and he 


dared not hold to he r eager 


lips i cup Of gall in the 
hape of truth, when sh¢ 
thirsted for a still sweeter 
draught than he had yet 
vouchsafed her 

Everything will be all 
ngnt he answered 


Her fever bright eyes 


filled with cooling tear 
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she smiled gratefully — more like her old self than she had 
been in months—and with a tremulous good-night van- 
ished down the hall. 

At eleven o’clock one night, about two weeks later, 
Blair sat in the bank awaiting Percy Barton, who had 
decided to drop into Horton with the least possible splash 

in short, after dark. Finally there came brisk footfalls 
on the sidewalk, and some one softly whistling My Old 
Kentucky Home rattled the latch of the outside door three 
times—a signal used by favored customers to gain admit- 
tance to the bank after hours. Blair, with a quickened 
pulse but a determination to maintain his self-control, 
turned the key and opened the door. 

The two men gazed silently at each other for the frac- 
tion of aminute. Then Barton quietly extended his hand. 
It was a plumper hand than formeriy; in fact, there was 
nothing about the man to suggest the traditional fugitive 
from justice. He looked sleek and prosperous. His pink 
cheeks sagged from fatness. His double chin rested upon a 
cravat as gay as a butterfly’s wing. He wore a plaid 
cassimere suit, loud but perfectly tailored, topped off with 
a pearl-gray fedora hat. A green silk handkerchief peeped 
from his upper outside pocket. Between his teeth he held 
a corpulent, black cigar 

“Glad to see you again, Mr. Blair,” he observed easily, 
as the banker, after an instant’s hesitation, accepted the 
proffered hand. ‘I presume it would be too much for me 
to expect you to say the same.”’ 

“Tt would. Perey,’’ returned Blair, locking the door and 
leading the way back to his room 

‘You are not looking well,’’ observed Barton, as he 
at down at the tabie where he and the man before him 
had held many a confidential conversation in days gone by. 

‘[ am not well. I have had a great deal on my mind 
and heart of late.”’ 

“T understand,’’ murmured the young man. “ Mother 
has written me that Mildred has not been at all well. 
Mr. Blair, I am sorrier for all this than I can ever tell you. 
I'm sorry that I proved false to my trust, and I shall never 
forget your kindness in refraining from prosecuting me. 
I'm doubly sorry for having left the way I did, on account 
of the effect it seems to have had on Mildred: but I 
supposed that when she learned the truth about me all 
regard forme would instantly vanish.’ 

Blair did not answer at once. He was wondering if he 
had better speak of the note Percy had left behind; but 
he decided not to 

“Why did you take that money?” he asked abruptly. 

“The old story. I got to speculating. When I began to 
run behind I distributed my borrowings from the bank 
as I called them —through a number of different accounts. 
When they got too big to be safely covered that way I 
took them all up, as you know, by the returns from one of 
those Fager notes. I felt easier then. But when old 
Lorenzo Fager died I feared the papers might be exam- 
ined, and I lost my nerve and skipped. But I’m going 
to pay that money back some time, Mr. Blair, and I'd 
like to begin by handing you a hundred dollars tonight.” 

He drew a plethoric billbook from his hip-pocket, 
but Blair waved the money aside 

“T have no right to compromise a crime with 
you. Tell me what you have been doing since you 
left here.”’ 

Barton, flushing at the detection of his ruse, 
restored the bilis to their place. He began cheer- 
fully enough, however 

J first worked in a railroad restaurant for five 
a week and board, Then, thinking I'd been there 
long enough if you should have happened to dis- 
cover my shortage and set detectives on my trail, 
{ moved on and got a grocery store 
eight a week and no board. Quite a come-down 
from my salary here! After that I was an assist- 
ant baggage-master, a waiter in another restaurant 
and a porter ina hotel-—-all in different tewns. Then 
I got in with a real-estate agent. Through him I 
got in with a broker, and now I've just set up a 
little brokerage office of my own.’ 

‘A little bucketshop, 1 presume you mean,” 
interposed Blair icily 

“Same thing. Both kinds live on lamb-fleece. 
The point is, I'm not flat. I'm not back here to beg 
a job. Last week, sir, ] made two hundred dollars.” 

“How much did you lose the week before ?’’ 

Barton exhaled a voluminous puff of smoke and 
smiled wisely. “ I see you knew the game all right.” 

“ Well, it's growing late,’’ observed Blair, snap- 
ping his watch after they had talked half an hour. 
“TI don’t know that this interview has done either 
of us any good hardly know why I asked for it.” 

“It’s done me good,’ declared Barton. ‘ You 
are the one person in town that I dreaded to meet. 
l except Mildred, of course,’ he added, as an after- 
thought I can’t talk to heras I canto you. But 
I've forgotten to ask whether you wish me to talk 
to her or not.” If there was any cunning in the 

question his small, gray, pin-pupiled eyes did not 
betray it 


a job ir 








“‘My wishes have nothing to do with that matter, Percy. 

Mildred is a woman and has her rights. I know that she 
expects you to call—I know that she wants you to, as also 
you doubtless know too. If she hadn’t wanted to see you 
you wouldn't be here tonight.” 

Barton was reflective for a moment. “ Mr. Blair, will 
you tell me one thing? Does she know of my defalcation ?”’ 

**She does not. I saw no object in telling her, as long 
as we thought you dead; and as soon as I learned that you 
were not dead and were coming back I preferred that you 
should tell her that yourself.” 

The subtle gleam in the banker's eyes did not disconcert 
Barton, who, after another moment of thought, went on: 

“Mr. Blair, I wish to marry Mildred—with your per- 
mission. I have loved her a long time and I believe that 
she loves me.” 

“‘She refused to marry you once,”’ said the elder man 
pointedly. ‘Why do you believe that she loves you?” 

“ Because of what my mother has written me,”’ answered 
Barton, looking his interlocutor straight in the eye. 

“But when you tell her of your stealings, to use a plain 
word?” 

“IT don’t believe that would affect her love,”’ 
Barton boldly. ‘It was not such a heinous thing. 
a good man has fallen into the same snare.”’ 

‘You entertain original notions of a woman's love,” 
observed the banker sarcastically. 

“No more original than your own. If you had believed 
that a knowledge of that transaction would have destroyed 
Mildred’s love for me, would you not have told her?” 

“Go on with your proposition,’’ answered Blair eva- 
sively. 

‘But it would shock her, I'll admit. It would be a thorn 
in her side. She would grieve over it fora longtime. And, 
Mr. Blair, the very first question she would ask would be: 
‘Why did not my dear uncle tell me this long ago?’ 

The perspiration oozed from the banker's brow. ‘‘ What 
are you leading up to?’ he demanded harshly. 

“To get your permission not to tell her of that ugly 
thing at all,’’ answered Barton, leaning forward in his 
earnestness. “I'll be candid. A confession on my part 
might mean a rejection of my suit, but not because she 
had ceased to love me. Pride would be the cause. And 
what would be gained thereby? Would her health 
improve? Would she be happier? Or would she not be 
infinitely more miserable than she is now?” 

From the time that Barton was an office boy in the 
bank, Blair could never quite decide whether he was a 
genius or a fool; and now, in the silence which followed 
Barton's startling speech, the same uncertainty presented 
itself again. 

“Without confessing your shortage to Mildred, how 
could you explain to her your mysterious disappearance 
and your silence of over a year?’’ he asked, as a poser. 

“] should tell her that when she refused to marry me I 
took it for granted that she did not love me—as I did. 
That I resolved to leave this place forever, in such a man- 
ner that she would never again hear from me or of me.” 


answered 
Many 





“ | Shall Never Again Complain of 


Anything That May Betall Me” 
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“And you came back because ——’’ The banker 
paused sardonically. 

“Because I learned through my mother that she still 
loved me.” 

“And your mother did not write months before, though 
she was an almost daily witness of the girl’s sufferings, 
because aif 

‘‘Because she doubted if Mildred would be allowed to 
marry me, and could not be certain that I still wanted to 
marry her.”’ 

The banker gazed at the youth with a curious mixture 
of emotions, uncertain whether to smile at his ingenuity 
or to kick him out of the room. 

“Young man,”’ said he finally, “‘are you aware that you 
are proposing to me one of the most monstrous, most 
revolting conspiracies that was ever hatched in a villain’s 
brain? You are asking me to betray my girl into the 
sacredest of all relations with a man whom I know to be 
a thief, and who, I have every reason to believe, desires to 
marry her only from mercenary motives. Would any man 
seek to win a woman he truly loved by spinning a tissue 
of lies?’”’ 

“‘T have already won her,’ retorted Perey, without 
anger. ‘‘I would simply save her feelings by what you 
choose to call a tissue of lies—just in the same manner as 
you and Mrs. Blair have saved them. Now, Mr. Blair, it’s 
simply up to you. To prove my sincerity, I'll leave town 
before daylight, if you say so, without seeing Mildred; or 
I'll see her and tell her the truth; or I'll see her and sup- 
press the truth, for the reasons I have given; or I'll do 
anything else that you say. Moreover, I'll not lure her 
away to some other place and then marry her. You have 
me coppered. Pass the word, and I go to the pen.” 

The banker passed his hand wearily over his hot brow. 
It was difficult to pierce the fellow’s guard; in fact, there 
was only one way to do it—tell Mildred everything, 
regardless of the consequences, whether it killed her or 
cured her. It was a plan which had offered itself many 
times before, only to be rejected because it seemed cow- 
ardly, seemed merely a shifting of responsibility from his 
shoulders to Mildred’s frailer ones, and because he knew 
of the poignant suffering it would entail. 

But tonight, when sick at heart over the mesh of cir- 
cumstances which entangled him, and nauseated by the 
double part he was foreed to play, Blair was again 
prompted, as by inspiration, to lay aside expediency 
which is but a blind man's groping—and to tell the truth 
to Mildred, and leave the results with a Power whose 
justice, mercy and wisdom infinitely transcended his own. 
Suddenly calmed by the thought, he said quietly, as he 
rose and reached for his hat: 

“T will think your proposition over tonight, and 
tomorrow morning, at eight o’clock, I'll stop at your house 
and give you my final decision.” 

It was a divine night. At this late hour the village, with 
its maple and elm arched, deserted streets, patched with 
filtered moonlight, seemed as fresh and pure as the Garden 
of Eden when the first pair walked in the cool of the morn- 
ing. It seemed a symbol in some way to Lucius 
Blair of the righteousness of his decision, and as he 
softly climbed the stairs at home he felt a buoy- 
ancy which had been denied him for months. 

“Uncle!” 

At the call, as soft as the eerie whispering of a 
zephyr, Blair struck the earth again, as it were, 
with a thud. 

‘*Yes,”’ he answered uncertainly. 

He entered Mildred’s room, the door of which 
stood ajar, as always in warm weather. Mildred 
was gowned for bed, but half sat, half lay on a win- 
dow seat, her head pillowed on one arm, her tawny 
hair flooded with moonlight. As he approached 
her she lifted a face which glowed with seraphic 
beauty and a happiness hardly of earth. 

“*You have seen him?” she whispered. 

et hg 

“‘And when 
see me?”’ 

Blair battled manfully with his old temptation 
and then went down in defeat. He could more 
easly have struck down with his fist her supplicat- 
ing face than tell her the truth about Perey Barton 
at that moment. 

“Tomorrow morning, in the summer-house, at 
nine o'clock, if that suits you,’’ he answered in a 
low voice. 

She silently encircled his neck wit: her arms. 
After what seemed a considerable interval, she said, 
in a hushed, worshipful voice: ‘‘ Uncle Lucius, I 
shall never again complain of anything that may 
befall me in this world. I shall never again doubt 
the love and tenderness of our Heavenly Father.” 

In the little embowered inclosure which nestled 
among the trees Mildred Blair awaited the man 
who had been raised from the dead for her—the 
man of whom she had dreamed almost as persist- 
ently by night as she had thought by day—the 

(Concluded on Page 40) 





oh, Uncle, when will he come to 











IV 

T WAS almost mid-April, and still the silvery- 

green tassels on the wistaria showed no hint of 

the blue petals folded within; but the maple’s 
leafless symmetry was already veined with fire. 
Faint perfume from Long Island woodlands, wan- 
dering puffs of wind from salt meadows, freshened 
the city streets; St. Felix Street boasted a lilac bush 
in leaf; Oxford Street was gay with hyacinths anda 
winter-battered butterfly; and in Fort Greene Place 
the grassy dooryards were exquisite with crocus 
bloom. 

Peace, good will and spring on earth, but in men’s 
souls a silence as of winter. 

To Northland folk the unclosing buds of April 
brought no awakening; lethargy fettered all, arrest- 
ing vigor, sapping desire. Animmense inertia chained 
progress in its tracks, while overhead the gray 
stormwrack fled away—misty, monstrous, gale- 
driven before the coming hurricane. 

Still, for the Northland, there remained now little 
of the keener suspense since those first fiery outbursts 
in the South; but all through the winter the dull pain 
throbbed in silence as star after star dropped from 
the old galaxy and fell flashing into the new. 

It was a time of apathy, acquiescence, stupefied 
incredulity; a time of dull faith in destiny, duller 
resignation. 

The printed news was read day after day by a 
people who understood nothing, neither the cautious 
arming nor the bold disarming, nor the silent fail of 
fortified places, nor the swift dismantling of tall ships 
Nor did they comprehend the ceaseless tremors of a 
land slowly crumbling under the subtle pressure, 
nor realize that at last the vast disintegration of the 
matrix would disclose the forming crystal of another 
nation cradled there, glittering, flaming under the 
splendor of the Southern skies. 

A palsied old year went out. The old man—he 
who had been President— went with it. A new year 
came in, and on its infant heels shambled a tall, gaunt 
shape that seated itself by the White House windows 
and looked out into the murk of things with eyes 
that no man understood. 

And now the soft sun of April spun a spell upon 
the Northland folk; for they had eyes, but they saw 
not; ears had they, but they heard not; neither 
spoke they through the mouth. 

To them only one figure seemed real, looming 
above the vast and motionless mirage where a 
continent stood watching the parapets of a sea-girt 
fort off Charleston. But the nation looked too 
long; the mirage closed in; fort, sea, the flag itself, 
became unreal; the lone figure on the parapet turned to 
a phantom. God's will was doing. Who dared doubt? 


‘There seems to be no doubt in the South,” observed 
Ailsa Paige to her brother-in-law one fragrant evening 
after dinner, where in the dusk the family had gathered 
on the stoop after the custom of a simpler era 

Along the dim street long lines of front stoops blos- 
somed with the light spring gowns of women and young 
girls—pale, dainty clusters in the dusk, set with darker 
figures where sparks from cigars glowed and waned in the 
darkness 

Windows were open, here and there a gas jet in a globe 
flickered inside a room; but the street was dusky and 
tranquil as a country lane, and unilluminated save where 
at far intervals lamp-posts stood in a circle of pale light 
around which a few moths hovered 

“The rebels,’ repeated Ailsa, ‘‘appear to have no 
doubts, honest or otherwise. They've sent seven thou- 
sand troops to the Charleston fortifications, the paper 
says.” 

Stephen Craig heard-his cousin speak, but made no 
response. He was smoking openly and in sight of his 
entire family the cigar which had heretofore been con- 
sumed surreptitiously. His mother sat close to his 
shoulder, rallying him like a tormenting schoolgirl, and at 
intervals turning to look back at her husband, who stood 
on the steps beside her, a little amused, a little proud, 
a little inclined to be critical of this tall son of his who 
yesterday had been a boy. 

The younger daughters of the house, Paige and Marye, 
strolled past, bareheaded, arms linked, in company with 
Camilla and Jimmy Lent 

“Oh, Dad!” called out Paige softly, “‘Jim says that 
Major Anderson is to be reénforced at once. There was a 
bulletin this evening.”’ 

“T am very glad to hear it, sweetheart, 
smiling through his eyeglasses 

Stephen bent forward across his mother’s shoulder: 
“Ts that true, Father?’’ 


’ said her father, 
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Won't You 


“You Will— Love Me — Best —Anyway, Curt 


brother has probably been reading the 
Tribune's evening bulletin The Herald bulletin says 
that the Cabinet has ordered the evacuation of Fort 
Sumter; the Times says Major Anderson is to be reén- 
forced; the World says that he abandoned the fort last 
night; and they all say he has been summoned to sur- 
render. Take your choice, Steve,” h~ added wearily 
“There is only one wire working from i = South and the 
rebels control that.”’ 

“ Are you tired, Curt?” 
and up at him 

He seated himself and readjusted his eyeglasses 

“ No, dear, only of this nightmare we are living in — 

He stopped abruptly: politics had been avoided between 
them. There was a short silence; he felt his wife’s hand 
touch his in the darkness — sign manual of a tender respect 
for his perplexity, but not for his political views 

“ Forgive me, dear, for using the word ‘ rebel,’’’ he said 
smiling and straightening his shoulders. ‘‘Where have 
you and Ailsa been today? Did you go to New York’ 

“Yes. We saw the Academy, and oh, Curt! there are 
some ve'y striking landscapes, too by Gifford; and the 
cutest portrait of a girl by Wiyam Hunt. And your friend 
Bierstadt has a Western scene—all fireworks! and, dear 
Eastman Johnson was there—and Kenett sent 
cunning little landscape. We lunched at Taylor's 
lowered her voice to a whisper: “‘ Ailsa did look too cute 
fo’ words; I declare, she is the most engaging little minx 
Eve’y man sta’ed at her. I wish she would marry again 
and be happy. She doesn’t know what a happy love 
affair can be poor baby! 

“ Do you?” asked her husband 

“ Are you beginning to co’t me again, Curt?”’ 

“Have I ever ceased ’— you little rebel! 

“No, thank God!” under her breath. And 
then suddenly a tiny shock passed through her, perfectly 
inexplicable unless it had to do with the realization of 
her married happiness — was, perhaps, a reaction from it, 
shadowed by a characteristically human dread of the 


unseen gods 


* Camilla's 


asked his wife, looking around 


such a 
She 


she said 
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“By the way, Celia,"’ he said, smiling, “that 

young man cousin of yours— Berkley —turned up 

promptly today I gave him a room in the office 


“That was certainly ve 
she responded warmly 
him, won't you 

“I've had to be already 
to collect some rents ar 


frien'Ty of you, Curt 


You will be patient with 


I gave him a commission 


d he came back fifty dollar 





short, calmly explaining that one of our lodger 
looked poor and he hated to ask for the rent 
“Oh, Curt—the boy ve'y sweet and wa'm 
hearted. Were you cross with him 
Not very; I imparted a few plain truths— very 
pleasantly, Celia. He knew better; there's a sort of 
an impish streak in him—also, an inclination for the 
pleasant by-ways of life He had better 


let drink alone, too, if he expects to remain in my 
office. I told him that 

“Does he? The foolish baby! 

“Oh, probably not very much; I don't know 
He's likable, but —he hasn't inspired me with any 


overwhelming respect and confidence. His record is 
not exactly savory. But he's your protégé, and I'll 
stand him as long as ) 

“Thank you, Curt 
shall ask him to dinner and we 
dance, perhaps— something informal 
What is the matter, Curt 

“Nothing, dear 
anything just yet 
for a few days, any 

He shrugged, removed his glasses, polished them 


ou can 

We must be gentle to him I 
May 
pretty 


can give a 


and 


Only, I wouldn't plan 
I mean, for the present—not 


way 


on his handkerchief, and sat holding them, short 
sighted eyes lost in reverie 

His wife endured it to the limit of patience 

Curt,”’ she began in a lower voice, “‘ you and I 

gen'ally avoid certain matters, dear—but—ev'y 
thing is sure to come right in the end—isn't it 
The No'th is going to be sensible.” 

“in the— end,” he admitted quietly. And between 


them the ocean sprang into view again 

“T wonder and again that 
inexplicable uneasiness stirred in her breast She 
looked around at her son; her left hand fell protect 
her right, groping, touched 


She stopped 


ngly upon his shoulder 
her husband's sleeve 
1 am —well cared for —in the world 
happily to herself. “It shall not come nigh me 
Stephen was saying to Ailsa 
“There's a piece of uptown property that came 
into the office today 


she sighed 


which seems to me significant 


of the future. It would be a good investment for 
you, Cousin Ailsa. Some day Fifth Avenue will be built 
up solidly with brown-stone mansions as far as the Central 


Park. It is all going to be wonderfully attractive when 


they finish it 
Ailsa mused for a moment, then 


“1 walked down this street to Fort Greene this after 


noon,’’ she began and the little rocky park Was 80 Sweet 
and fragrant with dogwood and forsythia and new buds 
everywhere And I looked out over the rivers and the 
Day and over the two citie and, Steve, somehow I don't 
know why I found my eyes filling with tear I don't 
know why, Steve 


observed her cousin, smoking 
her husband's 


rest 


Feminine sentiment 
Mrs. (¢ 
she spoke at moments in sott 
her closed left hand and watching her 

and their friends grouped under the 

And all the time, whatever it was that 
into her breast was atill there 


raig’s fingers became restless on 


sleeve: wistful tones 
ing one cheek on 
younger daughter 
trees in the dusk 

had brought a new 
latent. She had no name no excuse 
it was too shadowy to bear analysis, too impalpable to be 
defined, yet it remained there 
of it as she held her husband's sleeve the tighter 


Uune@ast 
to give it, no reason 


she was nerfectly consci 


“Curt, is business so pt aguey poor because of polit ics 


My business is not very flourishing; many men feel 
the uncertainty; not everybody, dear 
When this matter — is settled everything will be easier 
lor you, wont it? You look so white and tired, dear 
Stephen overheard her 
“ The matter—as you call it — won't be settled without 
a row, Mother— if you mean the rebellion 
“Such a wise bov with his new cigar she smiled 


through a sudden resurgence of uneasiness 
The boy said calmly Mother, you dot 

and all the rest of the South is like you 

understand, Steve a 


t understand 


Does anybody ked his father 
slightly ironical 

“Some people understand there 
fight,’’ said the boy 


“Oh! Do vou 


going to be a big 
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“Yes,”’ he said, with the conviction of youth. ‘“ And 
I’m wondering who's going to be in it.”’ 

“The militia, of course,’’ observed Ailsa scornfully. 
“Camilla is forever sewing buttons on Jimmy’s dress 
uniform; he wears them off dancing.”’ 

Mr. Craig said, unsmiling: ‘“‘We are not a military 
nation, Steve; we are not only non-military but we are 
unmilitary—if you can understand what that means.” 

“We once managed 
to catch Cornwallis,” 
suggested his son, still 
proudly smoking. 

‘| wonder how we 
did it?” mused his 
father. ‘‘ They were 
another race— those 
catchers of Cornwallis 

those fellows in blue- 
and-buff and powdered 
hair.” 

“You and Celia are 
their grandchildren,” 
observed Ailsa; ‘‘and 
you are a West Point 
graduate.’ 

Her brother-in-law 
looked at her with a 
strange sort of humor 
in his handsome, near- 
sighted eyes: 

“Yes; too blind to 
serve the country that 
educated me. And now 
it’s too late; the desire 
is gone. I have no 
inclination to fight, 
Ailsa. Drums always 
annoyed me. I don't 
particularly like a gun. 
I don’t caré for a fuss. 












I don't wish to be a 
soldier.”’ 
“There is not and 


there never will be 
any necessity for your 
being a soldier,’’ said his wife. 
her shot a bright shaft of fear. Now she began to 
understand —and yet she could not comprehend the dread- 
ful birthgift bestowed on women —the clairvoyant instinct 
that warns before the senses perceive, stirring, prophesy- 
ing in darkness 

Ailsa said, ‘I rather like the noise of drums. 
I'd like — war.” 

“Molly Pitcher! Molly Pitcher! Of what are you 
babbling?” whispered Celia, laughing down the flashes of 
pain that ran through her heart. ‘ Wars are ended in our 
western world; didn't you know it, grandchild of Vikings? 
There are to be no more Lake Champlains—only debates, 
n'est-ce pas, Curt?— very grand debates between gentle- 
men of the South and gentlemen of the North in Con- 
gress assembled 

*“ Two Congresses assembled,"’ said Ailsa calmly, “and 
the debates will be at long range ‘ 

“By magnetic telegraph if you wish, Honey-bell,”’ 
conceded Celia hastily. ‘Oh, we must not begin disputin’ 
about matters that nobody can possibly he’p. It will all 
come right; you know it will, don’t you, Curt?”’ 

* Yes, 1 know it —somehow 

Silence, fragrance and darkness, through which rang the 
distant laugh of a young girl. And very, very far away 
sounds arose in the city, dull, indistinct, lost for moments 
at a time, then audible again, and always the same sounds, 
the same monotony and distant persistence 

“ I do believe they're calling an extra,"’ said Ailsa, lifting 
her head to listen 

Celia listened too 

“ Children shouting at play,"’ she said 

“ They are calling an extra, Celia! 

“ No, little Cassandra; it’s only boys skylarking 

For a while they remained listening and silent. The 
noises st’ll persisted, but they sounded so distant that 
the light laughter from their neighbor's stoop drowned 
the echoes 

Later Jimmy Lent drifted into the family circle 

“ They say that there's an extra out about Fort Sumter,” 
he said. ‘ Do you think he’s given up, Mr. Craig?” 

“ If there’s an extra out the fort is probably safe enough 
Jim,” said the elder man carelessly. He rose and went 
toward the group of girls and youths under the trees 

‘Come, children,’’ he said to his two daughters, and 
was patient amid indignant protests which preceded the 
youthful interchange of reluctant good nights 

When he returned to the stoop Ailsa had gone indoors 
with her cousin. His wife rose to greet him as though he 
had been away on a long journey, and then, passing her 
arms around her schoolgirl daughters and nodding a mis- 
chievous dismissal to Jimmy Lent, walked slowly into the 
house. Bolts were shot, keys turned; from the lighted 


And through and through 


I think 
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front parlor came the notes of the sweet-toned square 
piano and Ailsa's voice: 
a ig Dear are her charms to me, 
Dearest her constancy, 
Aileen aroon —— 
“Never mind any more of that silly song!’’ exclaimed 
Celia, imprisoning Ailsa’s arms from behind. 
Youth must with time decay, 
Aileen aroon. 
Beauty must fade away, 
Aileen aroon —— 





“Don’t, dear! please 
But Ailsa sang on obstinately: 
Castles are sacked in war, 
Chieftains are scattered far, 
Truth is a fixed star, 
Aileen aroon. 


And, glancing back over her shoulder, she caught her 
breath quickly: ‘Celia! What is the matter, dear?” 
“Nothing. I don't like such songs—just new 

“What songs?” 

“TI don’t know, Ailsa; 
songs about war and cas- 
tles: little things plague 
me. There’s been 
altogether too much talk 
about war—it gets into 
ev'ything, somehow; I 
can’t seem to he’p it, 
somehow ——”’ 

“Why, Celia! 
not worrying?” 

* Not fo’ myse’f, Honey- 
bud. Somehow, tonight 
I don’t know—and Curt 
seemed a little anxious.”’ 
She laughed with an effort; 
her natural gayety re- 
turned to buoy her above 
this indefinable undercur- 
rent of unrest. 

-aige and Marye came 
in from the glass extension 
where their father was 
pacing to and fro, smoking his bedtime cigar, and their 
mother began her invariable running comment concerning 
the day's events, rallying her children, tenderly tormenting 
them with their shortcomings—undarned stockings, les- 
sons imperfectly learned, little household tasks neglected 

she was always aware of and ready at bedtime to point 
out every sin of omission. 

“ As fo’ you, Paige, you are certainly a ve’y rare kind of 
Honey-bird, and I reckon Mr. Ba’num will sho’ly catch 
you some day fo’ his museum. Who ever heard of a 
shif’less Yankee girl except you and Marye?”’ 

“Oh, Mother, how can we mend everything we tear? 
It’s heartless to ask us!”’ 

“You don’t have to try to mend ev’ything. Fo’ example, 
there's Jimmy Lent’s heart ——”’ 

A quick outbreak of laughter swept them—all except 
Paige, who flushed furiously over her first affair. 

“That poor Jimmy child came to me about it,’’ con- 
tinued their mother, ‘‘and asked me if I would let you be 
engaged to him; and I said: ‘Certainly, if Paige wants to 
be, Jimmy; I was engaged myse’f fo’ times befo’ I was 
fo'teen ni 

Another gale of laughter drowned her words, and she 
sat there dimpled, mischievous, naively looking around, 
yet in her careful soul shrewdly pursuing her wise policy of 
airing all sentimental matters in the family circle — letting 
in fresh air and sunshine on what so often takes root and 
flourishes rather morbidly at sixteen. 

“It’s absurd,”’ observed Ailsa. “‘ At your age ——"’ 

“Mother was married at sixteen! Weren't you?”’ 

“IT certainly was; but I am a bad rebel and you are good 
little Yankees; and good little Yankees wait till they’re 
twenty-odd befo’ they do anything ve'y ridiculous.” 

“We expect to wait,”’ said Paige with dignity. 

“You've four years to wait, then,’’ laughed Marye. 
“What's the use of being courted if you have to wait four 
years?" 

“And you've three years to wait, silly!” retorted Paige. 
“But I don't care; I'd rather wait. It isn’t very long 
now. Ailsa, why don’t you marry again?” 

Ailsa’s short red lip curled her comment upon the sug- 
gestion. Slim limbs extended and crossed, she sat under 
the crystal chandelier reading a southern newspaper which 
had been sent to Celia. Presently her agreeable voice 
sounded in appreciative recitation of what she was reading. 

“ Listen, Celia,” she said; “this is really beautiful.”’ 








You are 


Hath not the morning dawned with added light? 
And shall not evening call another star 

Out of the infinite regions of the night 
To mark this day in Heaven? At last we are 


A nation among nations ; and the world 
Shall soon behold in many a distant port 
Another flag unfurled! 
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A tint of pink fire touched Mrs. Craig's cheeks, but she 
said nothing. And Ailsa went on, breathing out the open- 
ing beauty of Timrod’s Ethnogenesis: 


Now come what may, whose favor need we court ? 
And, under God, whose thunder need we fear? 


The pink fire deepened in Celia Craig’s cheeks; her lips 
unclosed, tightened, as though a quick retort had been 
quickly reconsidered; she meditated; then, ‘‘ Honey-bell,”’ 
she said tranquilly, “if we are bitter try to remember that 
we are a nation in pain.” 

“A nation!” 

“ Dear, we have always been that 
just found it out. Charleston is telling her now. 
give that our cannon need not repeat it!”’ 

“But, Celia, the cannon can’t. The same flag belongs 
to us both.” 

“Not when it flies over Sumter, Honey-bird.’’ There 
eame a subtle ringing sound in Celia Craig’s voice; she 
leaned forward, taking the newspaper from Ailsa’s idle 
fingers: 

“Try to be fair,"’ she said in unsteady tones. “God 
knows I am not trying to teach you secession—but sup- 
pose the guns on Governor's Island were suddenly swung 
round and pointed at this street? Would you care ve'y 
much what flag happened to be flying over Castle 
William?” 

Troubled, uncertain, Ailsa rose, took a few irresolute 
steps toward the extension where her brother-in-law still 
paced to and fro in the darkness, the tip of his cigar aglow; 
then she turned suddenly in her tracks. 

“Can’t you understand, Ailsa?’’ asked her sister-in-law 


only the No’th has 
God 


wistfully. 

“Celia —dearest,’’ she stammered, “I simply can't 
understand. I thought the nation was greater 
than all ——”’ 


“ The state is greater, dear. Good men will realize that 
when they see a sovereign people standing all alone for 
human truth and justice—standing with book and s’o'd, 
under God's favor, as sturdily as ever Israel stood in battle 
fo’ the right! I don’t mean to be disloyal to my husband 
in saying this befo’ my children; but you ask me, and I 
must tell the truth if I answer at all.” 

Slender, upright, transfigured with a flushed and girlish 
beauty wholly strange to them, she moved restlessly back 
and forth across the room, a slim, lovely, militant figure 
all aglow with inspiration, all aquiver with emotion too 
long and loyally suppressed. 

Paige and Marye, astonished, watched her without a 
word. Ailsa stood with one hand resting on the mantel, a 
trifie pale, but also silent, her startled eyes following this 
new incarnation wearing the familiar shape of Celia Craig. 

* Ailsa!” 

“Yes, dear? 

“Can you think evil of a people who po’ out their 
hearts in prayer and praise? Do traitors importune fo’ 
blessings ?”’ 

She turned nervously to the piano and struck a ringing 
chord, another—and dropped to the chair, head bowed on 
her slim, childish neck. Presently there stole through the 
silence a tremulous voice intoning the ‘“‘ Libera Nos,”’ with 
its strange refrain: 


” 


A furore Normanorum libera nos, O Domine! 


Then, head raised, the gaslight flashing on her dull-gold 
hair, her voice poured forth all that was swelling and swell- 
ing up in her bruised and stifled heart: 


God oj our fathers! King of Kings! 
Lord of the earth and sea! 

With hearts repentant and sincere 
We turn in need to Thee. 


Eyes remote—pale, enraptured face lifted—she saw 
neither her children nor her husband nor Ailsa now, where 
they gathered silently beside her. 

If she heard her husband turn, enter the hallway and 
unbolt the door, she made no sign. Aijlsa, beside her, 
stooped and passed one arm around her. 

“You-——-are not crying, are you, Celia, darling? 
whispered. , 

Her sister-in-law, lashes wet, rose with decision. 

“T think that I have made a goose of myse’f tonight. 
Marye, will you say to your father that it is after eleven 
o’clock, and that I am waiting to be well scolded and sent 
to bed?” 

“Father went out a few moments ago,”’ said Paige in an 
awed voice. ‘I heard him unbolt the front door.” 

Ailsa turned and walked swiftly out into the hallway; 
the front door swung wide; Mr. Craig stood on the steps 
wearing his hat. He looked around as she touched his 
arm. 

“Oh, is it you, Ailsa?’’ There was a moment's inde- 
cision. Through it, once more, far away in the city, the 
voices became audible again, distant, vague, incessant. 

“I thought -if it is actually an extra ——"’ he began 
carelessly and hesitated; and she said: 

“Let me go with you. Wait. I'll speak to Celia.” 

‘Say to her that I'll be gone only a moment.” 


she 


” 











When Ailsa returned she slipped her arm through his 
and they descended the steps and walked toward Fulton 
Avenue. The voices were still distant; a few people, pass- 
ing swiftly through the dusk, preceded them. Far down 
the vista of the lighted avenue dark figures crossed and 
recrossed the street, silhouetted against the gaslights; 
some were running. A man called out something as they 
passed him. Suddenly, right ahead in the darkness, they 
encountered people gathered before the boarded fence of a 
vacant lot—a silent crowd, shouldering, pushing, surging 
back and forth, swarming far out along the dimly lighted 
avenue. 

“There’s a bulletin posted there,”’ 
“Could you lift me in your arms?”’ 

Her brother-in-law stooped, clasped her knees, and 
lifted her high above the sea of heads. Kerosene torches 
flickered beyond, flanking a poster on which was printed 
in big black letters: 


whispered Ailsa. 


WASHINGTON, April 12, 1861, 6 A.M 
At half past four o'clock this morning fire was opened 
on Fort Sumter by the rebel batteries in the harbor. 
Major Anderson is replying with his barbette guns. 


8 A.M. 
A private dispatch to the New York Herald says that 
the batteries on Mount Pleasant have opened on Sumter 
Major Anderson has brought into action two tiers of guns 
trained on Fort Moultrie and the Iron Battery. 


9 


3 P.M 
The fire at this hour is very heavy. Nineteen batteries 
are bombarding Sumter. The fort replies briskly. The 
excitement in Charleston is intense. 
LATER 
Heavy rainstorm. Firing resumed this evening. The 


mortar batteries throw a shell into the fort every twenty 
minutes. The fort replies at intervals 
LATEST 
The fort is stili replying. Major Anderson has signaled 
the fleet outside. 


All this she read aloud, one hand resting on Craig's 
shoulder as he held her aloft above the throng. Men 
crowding around and striving to paused, faces 
upturned, listening to the emotionless young voice. There 
was no shouting, no sound save the tram- 
ple and shuffle of feet; scarcely a voice 
raised, scarcely an exclamation. 

As Craig lowered her to the pavement 
a man making his way out said to them: 

“Well, I guess that ends it.”’ 

Somebody replied quietly: ‘I 
that begins it.” , 

Farther down the avenue toward the 
City Hall, where the new marble court- 
house was being built, a red glare quivered 
incessantly against the darkness; distant 
hoarse rumors penetrated the night air, 
accented every moment by the sharper 
clamor of voices calling extras. 

“Curt?” 

** Yes, dear.”’ 

“If he surrenders -—— 

It makes no difference what he does 
now, child.” 

“T know it. 


see 


— 


guess 





They've dishonored 


the flag. This is war, isn’t it? 
oh 
*Willit bea long war?” 
*T think not.” 
“Who will go?” 
“*T don’t know. Soldiers.”’ 
“TI didn’t suppose we had enough 


Where are we going to get more?” 
“The people,” he said absently; ‘ 
body, suppose. How do I know, child?”’ 

“Just ordinary people?” 

“Just ordinary people,” he responded 
quietly. A few minutes later, as they 
entered their own street, he said: 

“I suppose I had better tell my wife 
about this tonight. I don’t know—it will 
be in the morning papers; but I think I 
had better break it to her tonight.” 

‘She will have to know—sometime 
course ——”’ 

Halting at the foot of the stoop he 
turned and peered through his glasses at 
his sister-in-law. 

“I don’t want Stephen to start any 
nonsense about going.” 

‘*Going where?” she asked innocently. 

He hesitated. ‘‘I mean I don’t want to 
hear any talk from him about enlisting. 
Your influence counts with him more 
deeply than you know. Remember that.” 

“‘Steve—enlist!’’ she repeated blankly. 

She could not yet comprehend what all 
this had to do with people she personally 
knew—with her own kin. 


‘every- 


of 





= alle 


“ At Half Past Four o'Clock This Mourning Fire Was Opened 
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‘He must not enlist, of cours: she said curtl 
“There are plenty of soldiers—there will be plent 
course. I 

Something silenced her, something within her sealed her 
lips She stood in silence while Cra fitted his nt-Ke 
then entered the house with him. tias burned low in the 
hall globes; when he turned it of a fainter light from 
above guided them 

“Celia, is that you she called genth 

‘Hush; go to bed, Honey-bell. Everybody is asleep 
How pale you are, Curt-- dearest — dear 

The rear room was Ailsa’s; she walked into it and 
dropped down on the bed in the darkne he d 
between the rooms closed: she sat pertecti st arm 
rigid, hands tightly clasped between her knees; her eye 
were wide open, staring straigh’ in front of her 

Queer little luminous shape s danced through obscurit 
like the flames from the kerosene torches around the bul 


letin; her ears still vibrated with the hoarse alarm of the 

voices; through her brain sounded her brother-in-law 

words about Steve, repeated incessantly, stupidly 
Presently she began to undress by sense of touch The 


was lighted she c mmpleted her 


and felt her way back to the 


gas in the bathroom 
ablutions, turned off the gas 
bed 

Lying there she became aware of sounds from the front 
room. she distinguished her 
in quick, frightened exclamation; then the low 
continued for a while, then silence fell 

She raised herself on one elbow; the crack of lig 
there was no sound 


Celia was still awake; 


voice 
murmur 
ht under 
the door was gone; no movement in 
the house except the measured tick of the hall clock out- 
side —tic-toce tic-toc! 

And she had been lying there a long 
open, before she realized that the rhythm of the hall clock 
was but a repetition of a name which did not concern her 
in any manner 

‘* Berk-ley — Berk-ley — Berk-ley! 

How it had crept into her consciousness she could not 
understand; she lay still, listening, but the tic-toc 
to fit the syllables of his name; and when, annoyed 
made a half-disdainful mental attempt to substitute other 


syllable it proved too much of an eff and back 


tic-toc 
long while, eves 


seemed 
she 


rt into it 


fe ra aT 


io 








sober, swinging rhythm slipped the old clock’s tic-toc, in 
wearisome, meaningless repetitior 
Berk-ley Berk-ley!— Ber ‘ 
She was awakened b i rapp at he loor and he 
< isin 8 Imperative \ ( 
I wa to ta To ire ed 
She drew the « ( to he ! ind i a i 
ne NT 
He came end excited the Herald 
‘ ind 
I've had « this new per he said ‘ 
i t ul e house 4 Fa i ha 
tal ir ma it A rtn tT i t 
Wha are rving t iv, Ste 
I'm t1 tell uu that ‘ it war Wa 
\ t D> l lerstand Father and I've had at 
ilread 
Wha 
CThey’re still firir n Sumter, I tell you, and if the f 
doesn't hold out d hink I'm ing t t around the 
h e like a pussy cat Do vou think I'm going to bu 
n every day as though nothing was happening to the 
country I'm living in I tell you now— you and Mother 
and Father —that I'm not built that way 
Ailsa rose in bed, snatched the paper from his grasp and 
leaning on one arm, gazed down at the flaring headlines 
THE WAR BEGUN 
Very Exciting News From Charleston 
Bombardment of Fort Sumter Commenced 
Terrible Fire From the Secessionists’ Batteries 
Brilliant Defense of Major Anderson 
Reckless Bravery of the Confederate States Troops 
And, scanning it to the end, she cried out 
‘He hasn't hauled down his flag! What are you so 
excited about 
I —I'm excited, of course! He can't possibly hold « 
with only eighty men and nothing to feed them on. Some 
thing's got to be done!" he added, walking up and dowr 
the room I've made fun of the militia — like everybody 
else — but Jimmy Lent is getting ready, and 
I'm doing nothing! Do you hear what 
I'm saying a 
} She looked up from the newspaper, sit 
j ting there crosslegged under the coveriet 
| I hear y steve I don't know what 
uu mean b something's got to be done 
Major Anderson is doing what he can! 
Phat ill right, but the thing isn't 
‘ing to stop there 
Stop where 
At Sumter. They'll begin firing on 
Fortress Monroe and Pensacola—-I— how 
do you know they're not already thinking 
about bombarding Washington Virginia 
ng out of the Unior the entire South 
Is out T ing Yesterday I didn't 
pose there was ar ise in trying to gt 
them back again. Father did, but I didn't 
I think it's got to be done now And the 
que on 1 Ailsa, who going to do it 
But she was fiercely absorbed again in 
the news, leaning close over the paper 
tumbled dull-gole falling around her 
bare shoulder 1 coming faster and 
more irregular! read the incredible 
stor ind strove to ¢ ympre hend its cata 
clysmic significanes 
If others are going I am,”’ re peated her 
cousin sullenly 
Going where, Steve Oh 
She dropped the paper and looked up 
startled and he looked back at her, de 
fiant, without a flicker in those character 
istic family eyes of his, clear as azure 
steady to punishment given ortaken good 


on Fort Sumter 














eyes fora boy to inherit. ,And he inherited 


them from his southern mother 
Father can't keep me home if other 

people go,”’ he said 

“Wait until other peopk She 
reached out and laid a hand on } arm 
“Things are happening too fa Steve 
too fast for every bod puite to derstand 
just yet. Everybod | do what is the 
thing to do; the far A do what it 
ought to Ha our r seen t 

‘Yes Neit 1eT I f ner n 
dared speak al it ¢ He 
made a gesture of quick despair, walked to 
the window and b 

‘It’s a terrible thing \ilsa, to have 


Mother feel as she doe 
How could she feel 


herwise 


Continued on Page 38 
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Love Letters in Cold Type 
NY one who was discovered inviting a lady, in mere 
prose, to let her love in kisses rain on his lips and eye- 
lids pale would be considered a doddering idiot. We make 
this statement out of sympathy for various amiable and 
more or less intelligent gentlemen who, from time to time, 
manage to get themselves sued for breach of promise, and 
thus have their love letters printed in the newspapers. 
The gentlemen are really victims of a literary fiction. They 
have read that all the world loves a lover, when the fact is 
that all the world regards a lover as a prize ass, except in 
the rare cases where he is also a poet. If you doubt this 
statement all you need do is to disclose yourself to the 
world in the réle mentioned and listen to its ribald laughter. 
Imagine, for example, the following as plaintiff's Exhibit A 
in an action for damages by Miss S. Stacy vs. Mr. P. B. 
Shelley 
Beloved Sophia: I woke up last night soon after I had 
fallen asleep. There wasn’t much wind and the stars were 
shining. I had been dreaming about you, so a spirit in 
my feet led me under your bedroom window. The breeze 
was dying down on the creek near by. Sometimes I could 
smell the flowers, and then again I couldn't. The night- 
ingale’s song seemed to be petering out. It makes me 
quite pale to think about it, and my pulse runs up to a 
hundred and twenty. Oh! pick me off the grass, for lam 
fainting away from excess of emotion 
Your doting Percy. 


Every one would say the man who wrote that must 
have had a brain like the inside of an overripe pumpkit 
however much three generations have admired it when put 
into verse. Don't let the poets, novelists and preachers 
fool you. If you are caught making love in every-day 
prose you will get less sympathy than you would if you 
had been detected in setting fire to an orphan asylum. If 
you must write love letters always make sure that they 
are burned — before mailing 


Railroad Rate Agreements 


A L. the railroad lines between competitive points must 
charge the same rate. For hauling a given car from 
Chicago to New York, for example, the Pennsylvania can- 
not charge more or less than the New York Central. For 
the haul from Chicago to Omaha the Rock Island and the 
Northwestern must make the same charge. If one road 
charged more than another it would lose its business. If 
“competitive’’ lines actually fought one another by cut- 
ting rates the weaker ones would presently be destroyed 
and the stronger ones would have a monopoly. Mean- 
while the loss to railroad security-holders and the general 
financial demoralization would be staggering. The rates 
must be equal. For years, with some temporary excep- 
tions, the equality of rates that is necessary to railroad 
stability has been established by agreement among the 
roads 

In its bill of complaint, upon which Judge Dyer re- 
strained the Western lines from advancing freight rates, 
the Government says that such agreements are contrary 
to the Sherman law and asks the courts to prohibit them. 

If the Government carries this point a‘‘ competitive” line 
that wishes to make any change in rates must simply take 
the chance that its competitors will follow suit— which 
means to take the chance of a demoralizing rate war. 
That every road will be very loath to take that chance 
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goes without saying. Forbidding the roads to agree upon 
rates will therefore pretty largely paralyze their power to 
change rates at all. 

As a strategetic move to prevent an unjust advance in 
freight rates probably the Government's application for an 
injunction was justified. Nevertheless, to forbid the roads 
to agree upon rates is grossly unjust, for the rates between 
competitive points must be the same or else there must 
be a great destruction of railroad values which in the 
end would benefit only a few speculators and professional 
reorganizers. 

This application for an injunction puts the railroads in 
the same position as the big manufacturing consolidations 
or “trusts.” A large part of our whole industrial organ- 
ization, in short, is now in court and on trial for its life 
under the Sherman Act. This, we hope, brings us one 
step nearer to the repeal of that vicious act. 


Taxing Indiscriminate Speculation 


OTTON growers who believe that unlimited specula- 

tion in that commodity is inimical to them are rather 
hopeful of a pending bill to discourage speculation by 
penalizing the transmission of quotations and tips over 
telegraph wires. Wheat growers holding the same belief 
as to unlimited gambling in their products were rather 
hopeful of an anti-option bill which, however, seems to 
have died in committee. 

There is a great deal of sage agreement upon the general 
proposition that extensive speculation in stocks, grain and 
cotton is an evil; but from the many measures that have 
been proposed and the objections to them that have been 
raised, it would appear that the difficulties in the way of 
correcting this evil by legislation were not only formidable 
put insurmountable. 

Probably, however, the present unlimited speculation 
on the exchanges can be stopped within a day without 
serious injury to legitimate business. The power of 
Congress to tax transfers of stocks and grain has been 
upheld. A transfer tax of one dollar on each hundred- 
dollar share of stock, of one cent on each bushel of wheat, 
and proportionately on other commodities would soon 
discourage that indiscriminate general ‘trade’ which 
constitutes the real evil of the exchanges. How many 
would dabble in stocks with odds of two and a quarter 
points—the double tax and double commission —against 
them? Or who that wanted Illinois Central stock as a 
legitimate investment would hesitate to pay one dollar 
more a share for it? A cent a bushel on wheat means 
little to a miller, but it means everything to the gentleman 
who is “buying” ten thousand bushels in the hope of 
scalping out a cent and a half profit. 


Keeping Down the Corporations 


HAT land in the United States might be monopolized 

to an important extent, as it has been in England, was 
a bugbear that occasionally frightened our fathers. For 
example, the Illinois legislature passed an act forbidding 
aliens to hold land in that state, because one alien had 
bought a large tract; and another act, in 1872, forbidding 
corporations to deal in land or to hold real estate except 
that required in the conduct of their business. Experience 
has shown that not the slightest reason exists for this 
prohibition. The danger that a trust will absorb Illinois 
farms is as remote as the danger of terrestrial destruction 
by a comet’s tail. Other states permit the formation of 
corporations for the express purpose of holding and deal- 
ing in city land—as they ought to do, for that is an enter- 
prise in which the corporate form is highly convenient. 
But the foolish law of 1872 has never been repealed. The 
United States Supreme Court was called upon the other 
day to afirm it. Corporations cannot deal in Illinois land 
today simply because somebody or other, nearly forty 
years ago, mistakenly thought that it might be harmfu: 
for them to do so. 

There is another reason. Persons actively engaged in 
politics, although they knew the law to be merely vexa- 
tious, might decline to press its repeal for fear of being 
accused of pro-corporation sentiment. Thus, many Illinois 
legislatures, since 1872, have enthusiastically conferred 
upon corporations: favors that were highly prejudicial to 
the public interest, though they withheld the very reason- 
able and harmless permission to deal in real estate. A 
demagogue is a grafter’s best shield. 


The Monetary Commission 


ORE than two years ago Congress created a national 

commission for the important purpose of investi- 
gating the monetary systems of other countries and 
recommending a comprehensive reform of our own. 
Senator Aldrich, author of the bill, argued that there 
was little use in appointing, as members of the commission, 
men who were not in Congress, since such men could take 
no direct part in passing legislation that the commission 
recommended. The body, accordingly, was political 
constituted on the familiar old bipartisan plan. Some of 
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its members have died or been incapacitated by bodily 
infirmity. Several others are no longer in Congress. 
The voluntary retirement from Congress of Senators 
Aldrich and Hale and the possible retirement of 
Senator Burrows will further reduce the number of its 
Congressional members. Accepting Mr. Aldrich’s judg- 
ment, ‘‘It is clear,’’ observes the Journal of Commerce, 
“that the commission consists almost entirely of sick, 
uninfluential or dead men. Of those not thus classed 
there is scarcely one who has more than a rudimentary 
conception of monetary science, except Senator Burton 
and Professor Andrews’’--the latter being a ‘special 
assistant to the commission.’’ Our contemporary adds, 
“The history of this undertaking is an example of imposi- 
tion and inefficiency.”’ 

So far, the commission has simply coliected data. That 
it has been slow and expensive an impartial judge will 
hardly deny. That an unpolitical, scientific commission, 
composed of a number of trained economists, would have 
done the work so far accomplished more satisfactorily and 
expeditiously and at less expense can scarcely be doubted. 
The subject is a very important one, but Secretary Knox 
and Senator Bailey, for example, are engaged with sub- 
jects which, to them, are more important. Thirty-two 
months have elapsed since the last panic and breakdown 
of our monetary system, and the only steps we have taken 
to prevent a recurrence of that experience consist of 
several bulky reports by the commission on the German 
bank inquiry of 1908, and so on. 

A report on the paralyzing effects of politics would not 
be untimely. 


The Fruit-Crop Outlook 


_ we coming to a point where the good and favor- 
able acts of Providence cease to interest us?” 
inquires a correspondent with some reason. He was 
speaking especially of the reports of huge damage to the 
fruit crop from the freeze of last April. Those reports 
were spread broadcast on the front pages of newspapers. 
As usual in such cases they were much exaggerated. The 
most important fruit-producing regions were not touched 
at all, and even in Michigan, where the grapes were said 
to be totally destroyed, later reports say that new buds 
formed and with good weather a moderate crop may rea- 
sonably be expected, while some of the unaffected dis- 
tricts, farther east and farther west, give promise of bumper 
yields. Probably, taking the country over, there will be 
an abundance of good fruit. 

Our correspondent’s objection is that the first exag- 
gerated reports of damage were published in the most 
extensive and conspicuous way, while the overbalancing 
facts of fine fruit conditions elsewhere and of a generally 
good fruit outlook are given only slight and inconspicuous 
publicity. This generally happens. A sudden flood over 
cotton lands is “‘good news”; but the subsequent dis- 
covery that the flood has merely fertilized the land and 
improved crop prospects is not good news. We don’t 
think, however, that this argues a general lack of interest 
in the good and favorable acts of Providence. It signifies 
simply that the good acts are almost never dramatic and 
news is ‘‘good”’ in proportion as it is dramatic. 


Money for Good Roads 


N 1909 the states, counties, cities, towns and school 

districts of the United States borrowed more money 
than ever before, issuing bonds to the amount of three 
hundred and forty million dollars, which is over one-third 
the funded debt of the Federal Government. Among the 
purposes for which the bonds were issued ‘streets and 
bridges” stands first, accounting for twenty-one per cent 
of the total; but the improvement of public highways 
represented by this expenditure of seventy-odd million 
dollars was pretty largely confined to the cities. The plan 
of ‘‘state aid” for country-road improvements has been 
adopted in more than half the states and is under consider- 
ation in most of the others. 

Many counties, during the year, issued bonds for road 
improvement. Agricultural colleges, the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington and various volunteer bodies 
are doing excellent educational work for better highways, 
but we still think the subject receives less attention than 
it deserves. 

True, it is prosaic. No dramatic appeal to the imagina- 
tion is possible on its behalf. Colorado, forexample, floated 
eleven million dollars of irrigation bonds last year, and there 
one can readily visualize the new wealth that will spring 
from the investment. But to lessen the cost of country- 
road haulage is tantamount to creating wealth. Very likely 
it is still true, as an investigation showed it to be in 1905, 
that the average cost of hauling a bushel of wheat over 
the short distance from the farm to the railroad station is 
almost half the cost of conveying it by rail from the station 
to the seaboard and more than half the cost of carrying it 
across the Atlantic; and the average cost of hauling a 
hundred pounds of cotton from the farm to the railroad 
is sixteen cents. 








Hampie the Handshaker 


HOULD you gaze, with such awe as the cireum- 
stances might dictate, at the Honorable J 
Hampton Moore—J standing for Joseph— you 

would observe that Joe-—-no—not Joe—Hampie 
that Hampie has some neck. Not, to be sure, that 
he has any such plenitude of neck as Senator Bristow 
or any such lack as Ollie James, but that he is reason- 
ably well provided with neck—has a fair supply of 
neck, so to speak, of good, merchantable quality, 
useful as well as ornamental, warranted sound and 
not too much rubber in it. 

Hence, you cannot blame him. Positively, you 
cannot. Indeed, he is more to be pitied than blamed, 
for, as the adventure turned out, Hampie got it where 
Maggie wore the beads or the chicken got the axe, as 
we used to say in our gay and careless boyhood days, 
now but figments of memory, buried as they are in 
the dim, drear, dead, distant past—ah, me! —that is 
to say, Hampie got it in the very neck we are speak- 
ing about. 

It was this way: One morning, when the Honorable 
J. Hampton was making 4 careful toilet—he is always 
natty about his dress—he opened a fresh bunch of 
laundry — just back the night before—and took out a 
collar. Naturaily, Hampie essayed to put this collar 
around that neck we were speaking about, and he did 
it in a perfectly normal way, standing before the 
mirror and humming a few snatches of My Bonnie 
Lies Over the Ocean the while. He was feeling fine 
that morning, had had a good night’s sleep, and there 
was a Philadelphia contingent coming in on the early 
train that, Ham pie felt sure, would want him to intro- 
duce them around. If there is any one thing Hampie 
likes to do it is to introduce people around. If so be 
you should happen to live in Philadelphia and in or 
near unto Hampie’s district, and feel like taking a little 
trip to the Capital of the Nation, look up Hampie. 

I'll guarantee there will be nobody of importance you 
won't meet. 

It’s fine, too, the way Hampie does it. He gathers 
his visitors into a compact little body and looks them 
over smilingly, first shaking hands and telling how 
glad, how very, very glad he is to see each and every 
one. And he does it with an air. There is none of this 
slippery, sugary, ordinary, glad-hand business about 
it. Hampie is reserved and dignified, but he impresses on 
his visitors just how much it means to him to have them 
honor him with a call, and just how much it means to 
them to have him honor them by being called—that is, he 
is not too reserved and dignified. He mingles reserve and 
geniality in exactly the proper proportions, and his voice has 
a fine, orotund quality. I can’t describe that quality, but 
you understand—that sort of ‘‘ My-y dear-r-r Sir-r-r!”’ 
triple-tonguing effect. Any person Hampie greets has a 
license to feel elated. 

So he starts out, leading his flock and conversing pleas- 
antly on the topics of the day. Presently they get to the 
Speaker's room and Neal, who is sitting there by the door, 
rises and makes his most sweeping bow. “Yes, sir 
sir, Mr. Moore; walk right in. The Speaker will be glad 
to see you. Yes, sir.” 

“‘Mr-r-r. Speaker-r-r-r,” says Hampie, lining up his 
visitors, ‘‘may I have the honor, the very great honor, I 
may say, of presenting you to some of my most influential 
constituents my most valued, I may say, constituents?” 

Then, if Uncle Joe’s vest happens to be buttoned all the 
way up, Secretary Busbey gives the Speaker a meaning 
nod and the Speaker retires behind a screen for a minute 
and unbuttons a few buttons, so as to preserve his famous 
characterization of the rough-and-ready, homespun old 
chap, you know, and comes out, displaying his shirtfront 
it seems impossible to get away from the laundry in this 
story —and the ceremony begins. The Speaker does a few 
jig steps and says a few mild cuss words and tells the 
Philadelphians they come from a great American city, and 
they file out. “‘ Gr-r-r-eat man!” says Hampie. “ Ver-r-r-y 
gr-r-r-eat man!”’ And isn’t it the truth? Orisit? I forget. 

The Set Piece at the White House 

HEN they circulate; for Hampie, as I have said, is the 

Grand Introducer-General of the Noble Order of Hand- 
shakers. He never missesa notable. Finally, as the grand 
spectacular set piece that winds up the show, Hampie 
takes them to the White House and slides them past the 
doorkeeper and gets them to the President. It is worth 
that trip from Philadelphia to hear Hampie spread him- 
self then. You never would believe there were so many 
cadenzas and trills and lilts and chromatic scales in those 
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The Foe of the Heartless Laundry 


two words, “‘ Mr. President,” as Hampie puts in them, and 
the President smiles and Hampie smiles and the Philadel- 
phians go home and say, “ Well, if there is any big man in 
Washington our Hampie doesn’t know I'd just like to 
have you state his name. Huh! he’s hand and glove with 
all of them.” Which is why Hampie does it; but 
course, I mustn't snitch on Hampi 

Once, in an access of geniality—perhaps he had read 
something nice about himself in a newspaper—the Pre 
dent said he would greet the schoolma’'ams and the 
students who come in such great numbers at Easter to 
discover Washington, and he did it for a few days, stand 
ing heroically in the East Room and smiling his patented 
smile. T i 


] 


However, the novelty soon wore ou anda it Wa 
then beginning to rain schoolma’ams and students into the 
East Room, the President said he had a sudden press 
public business and quit. Did that deter Hampie It 
might h~ve deterred others, but it stirred Hampie 

A day ur two later Hampie appeared at the office end of 
the White House with about three hundred of the pretti« 
schoolgirls you ever did see, all giggling and tittering 
and nervous because Hampie said they were to meet the 
President. Hampie slid in. ‘* Mr. President,’’ he said 
“I know the rule, but I've got a few lovely girls out here I 
want to present and they're just dyingtosee you. Please! 
‘‘All right,” said the President, and Hampie gave the 
chief usher the high sign and in a minute that Presidential 
office was just jammed to the walls with pretty girls. The 
President shook his fist at Hampie. ‘‘A few!”’ he said 
““Well,””’ Hampie replied, ‘‘a few compared to the whol 
number there are in my district 

You can’t be a minute with Hampie but he'll introduce 
you to somebody, and he knows everybody. He wants u 
all to be friend’ and chummy, and he just radiates when 
he gets a distinguished citizen to clasp hands with another 
distinguished citizen. The bigger the better for Hampi 
for it goes two ways, you see 

But, speaking about necks, that morning when Hampi 
took out his collar and placed it about his neck was wher 
the adventure began. As I was saying before this inter 
ruption occurred, Hampie was crooning a fev 
Bonnie Lies Over the gazing in the mirror the 
while. But, hark! What means this wild clamor? Mer 
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Ocean, 
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the Great and the Near Great 





women and children do e1 Sudder the strains of 
My Bonnie were changed to ‘ eme npar- 
HNamentary k age Hampie threw the collar on the 
floor A red streak showed on that noble neck. It 
Was a sawtoother. You know. You bet you know! 

He took another There was another streak and 
more language rher being a natural-t rm investi 
yator, he looked the mall over and found the laundry 
had ruined his entire collection of clean one From 
that minute he was a changed man. He put ona 
stock, strode rapidly to the Capitol and, in clarion 


tones, demanded an inve 
laundries. *‘ Get two shirt 
Hampie continued steadfast 


ration of the Washington 
scoffed the scoffers, but 


He de manded his in 





vestigation He introduced a | H spoke trench- 
antly on the abuses of the laundr He pointed out 
how the citizens of the | ited States are at the mercy 
of a heartle laundry He even brought in his 
collars as exhibit Che rough-ne in Congre who 
could wear a bandsaw, re ed t low him, and they 
in the majorit t he day \ | come the day 
will come when Joseph Han M ‘ punish 
those laundries, for he ne nd ne ret 
In addition to } laundr rusade M is done 
much good work in Congres He ed mem- 
ber of the District of ¢ imbia and Imn at and 
Naturalization Committees, started an investigation 
into the cold-st rage Dbusines ind take in active 
part in the debates in the House he ed to be a 
reporter in Philadelphia a d speaker, a hard 
worker, and is popular and abl Presently he l 
get those laundric He ra 1 re ( | ) 


them, as dear old Punch would sa 


The Wrong Handkerchief 





\ JILLIAM LOEB, Jr., Collector of the Port of 
New York, went d n to one f the steamship 
docks one very hot day last summer to watch his men 
examine the bagyvage of the incoming passengers He 
was Walking around when a man rushed up to him 
evidently much excited 
“Mr. Loeb! he shouted “You are Mr. Loeb?” 
“Vos Loeb replied Vhat the matter 
‘Wh iid the mar I am having a great deal 
of trouble with your inspector They claim I an 
trying to smuggle something. Iam not, Mr. Loeb; I give 
you my word | am not. I wouldn't smuggle anything. I 
wish you would see about this and stop it I wouldn't 
smuggle anything, and the ire r all m ! ; 
out on the doch 
Then the man reached into } at et t et a 
handkerchief to mop his perspiriu and pulled " 
rreat wad of the m« expe 


Gratitude for Mr. Carnegie 


|” Sees Washington baseball club wa n the South 
on its practice trip tl pring Mar wer McAleer tool 
a wal through a cit In which the club was top i 
He passed a library building and saw a man standing in 
ont of it gazing at it With great admuirat 
Fine building, that iid McAleer 
oc sir aid the native hey ain't a da when I 
don’t thank Heaven that Mr. Carne ive u nba fi 
rary as that God bl Carnegie, | say 
Bu d lk like a read mar 
I ain't, bo la t i m I t the b of 
scrubbing the floor t 
kr . 
Che Hall of Fame 
€ Senator Crane, of Massachusett is an ardent baseball 
fan He roots ina vhisper 
€ Senator Isaac Stepher ! fW ! vw Hall 
comet when it Was here sevent i wo H t 
SIX years old then 
€ Joseph Garretson who edit Myr (Charl Pp. 7 
Times-Star newspaper, in Cincinnat i big-vame 
hunter. He almost shot a be 
€ Representative Joseph W. Fordne Micl ur ho 
is the champion high protectionist in ¢ mber 
expert and began as a logger hen he i t 
€ Senator William Ald ! I ! »0 
newspaper in Grand R ! rite plec 
for it just } e th r 
gotter to handle a 


































Roads 


TO THE PUBLIC— 





Bad Roads are no longer necessary. 

Good roads are now less expensive than 
the muddy, dusty kind. 

For less than the cost of sprinkling the 
in f ' s you 
daily—can be made and kept in a 





use 





To 
—citizens 
—property owners 


—park and driveway 
owners 
Whether 


you are a property 
owner, voter, tax payer—in city, 
suburbs) or country—know the 


best method of making and main- 





taining ‘good roads. The abate- 
ment of the flying dust nuisance 
not only improves realty values 

but affects your comfort and 


@ health as well. 


@ = Sign and mail this coupon 
(or write us a letter) and 
we will send you our 
@ very interesting book 
@ showing how good 
@ = roads have been 

@® made possible 

by the use of 

‘Indian” 
products. 


Indian 
Refining 
Co., (Inc.) 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., mn 


Cincinnati, O. 


Please send your booklet on Indian 
Road Mater e 
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TO PROPERTY OWNERS— 
TO CONTRACTORS— COUNTY 
SUPERVISORS—CITY OFFICIALS = 


smooth, dustless condition permanently— 
regardless of weather, climate or traffic. 
With little trouble, all the annoyance,” 
inconvenience and damage resulting from 
the present condition of your roads can be 
completely eliminated by using — 


LIQUID ASPHALT 
ASPHALT BINDER 


INDIAN 
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EMULSION OIL 





Expert road builders the country over are 
agreed that the best answer to the good 1 
ion is—@ macadam road scone 
with Liquid Asphalt or a Solid Asphalt 
Binder. 
Crude Oil as a dust preventative and a 
preservative has been abandoned be- 
cause it softens the macadam, causes the 
road to disintegrate, and makes an oily dust. 
Coal Tar and Coal Tar products are too 
susceptible to rapid changes in temperature 
and climate— and they do not lay the dust. 
The road ‘‘softens’’ in Summer, becomes 
brittle and cracks in Winter. 
Asphaltic road materials — providing they 
are pure and uniform in quality — have given 


“a 


perfect satisfaction under all traffic and 
climatic conditions. 
We are pioneers in manufacturing a 


prepared asphalt binder for macadam roads 
and Liquid Asphalt for surface 
The name Liquid 


treatment. 
Asphalt was originated 
by us There are three ways of treating a 
road with asphalt and a special ** Indian’’ 
product is made for each, as follows: 


Tear off th 


upon that refers to yo u—mail it now 


for less 







ways to make good roa 


The best road—Five to six 
years’ Service 


The most effective method of asphalt 
treatment is to mix a heavy asphalt bindet 
with the top layer when the road ts being 
built or re-surfaced. This form of construc- 
tion makes a firmer, smoother, more resilient 
surface than any other known and will last 
five or six years without renewing. For this 
purpose /ndian Asphalt Binder \s especially pre- 
pared. Itmakesa road‘ ‘metal’ (top layer) that 
will remain stable under all conditions — that 
will go through winters and summers — hot 
spells and cold spells—unchanged in any way. 


The next best road — One to 
two years’ Service 


Macadam and gravel roads, which are in 
fairly good condition, can be preserved and 
made permanently free from dust and mud by 
surface treatment with Liquid Asphalt. /ndian 
Liquid Asphalt is especially prepared for this 
form of treatment and lasts from one to two 
years. 





it now for full information 


Third best road 
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The third method of} 
way is to sprinkle it wi 
Emulsion instead_of wat 
pose Indian Emulsion Oj 
the periodical use, 
Indian Emulsion Oil, a roi 
from dust, and in good cx 
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Astonishing I 


Which of these treatm 
in each depends 
circumstances, but whi 
adopted, the cost is mucl 
of maintaining a 
ditions of alternate mud 


case 


pense 


Indian Asphalt materials y«| 


sure of the best results, 
Case. 

We have regular oil dis 
stations in all principal citi 
carry a stock of Liquid A 
barrels for private use. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY (Inc. 


General Offices, First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, O. 


BRANCHES : 
Eastern Office, 30 Church St., 
New York City 
Southern Office, Candler Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Western Office, 172 Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ELL, the battle in the House of 

Representatives is over. The two 

hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
to enable the President to secure tariff 
information, especially concerning the cost 
of production of commodities—covering 
the cost of material, fabrication and every 
other element of such cost of production as 
authorized by the Payne-Aldrichtariff law— 
has been appropriated; but it was a terrible 
fight while it lasted —terrible! 

When we speak of a struggle of this kind 
it is always the best usage to say the con- 
tending patriots locked horns. Of course, 
none of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has horns except those bestowed 
by the editors of the opposition papers in 
his district, but ‘‘locked horns” sounds well 
and conveys the impression of a combat, in 
which the grass is torn up and the —- 
splintered and the fighters get all bloody 
Now, far be it from any person to say there 
is any grass growing in the spacious hall of 
the House of Representatives, where they 
perform such prodigies of legislation as 
refusing Uncle Joe the hire of a chauffeur 
after giving him an automobile, and can- 
not see their way clear to advance the 
President a little for his traveling expenses. 
Nor is there any hay, either, albeit there 
is some hayseed scattered here and there. 
Even if there had been a fine growth of 
grass there, it would have been trampled 
out long ago by the pounding feet of the 
insurgents running around in circles. 

However, they locked horns over that 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and the battle raged for several sessions 
from morn until the comet came. It will 
be many a long day before we see so much 
strife over so small a sum of meney 
speaking, of course, in two-billion-dollar- 
Congress terms, and being fully aware 
just how much money two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars is unless there is a 
handy treasury out of which to drag it. 
n you find Sereno E. Payne and John 
Daizell and Joe Fordney forming in a 
hollow square and using axes and pitch- 
forks and hickory clubs, to say nothing 
of rapier-like invective and sword-edged 
condemnation, on Jim Tawney and Nick 
Longworth and various others, you may 
be sure there is some class to the fight 





The National Junkshop 


Such of the non-combatants as know the 
locations of the right committee-rooms and 
their attending ice-chests, watched the fray 
with baited breath, while those who are 
not so fortunate watched with breaths 
that were merely bated. The combatants 
used what. breath they had in defying one 
another to go ahead and do the worst, and 
the amount of hot air that was exuded 
moved Jim Tawney to suspend operations 
one afternoon and urge an appropriation 
for fifty thousand dollars for an air-cooling 
appliance to be put in the chamber. In 
making his explanation Mr. Tawney said 
the inventor planned, in the future, to 
condense his apparatus so one might be 
affixed to each member, but for the present 
the machine was too cumbersome; so he 
hoped the appropriation would be made and 
a chance taken on a wholesale operation 

Still, this was me rely a side issue It 
did not belong to the general scheme, which 
was to fight until the last armed foe expired 
and then see toit that ample notices of the 
proceedings were conveyed to the yawning 
colurnns of the daily press. As a matter 
of fact, the yawning columns of the daily 
press were the spoils of this horrendous 
combat. If the columns had not yawned, 
or if the correspondents had yawned, it 
would have been all off 

The Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill is 
the national junkshop After the other 
appropriation bills are in, the Sundry Civil 
is put over to carry such appropriations 
as may seem necessary and cannot be 
provided for elsewhere. It usually carries 
a choice selection of items of various kinds, 
bestowing a few thousands here and a few 
thousands there and cleaning up whatever 
left-overs there may be Also, it is the 
vehicle of any special jobs that may be in 
contemplation by the majority 

This two-hundred-and-fifty-thousand- 
dollar appropriation to enable the President 
to secure information, et cetera, was one 
of the most special jobs the Republican 


regulars have had this session, when they 





not only have had plenty of jobs but have 
been jobbed a few times. It came about 
in this way: After the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill had been passed and the cheerful 
Republicans had gone back to their cheer- 
less constituents, it began to percolate into 
the minds of many of them that it was 
barely possible this tariff did not meet with 
the full, hearty and spontaneous approval 
that great constructive measures passed 
by a self-sacrificing and patriotic majority 
deserved. There were faint murmurings 
at first, and presently there came a loud 
cry of disapprov al that had no particular 
habitat, but extended generally from one 
coast to the other. 

The tariff-makers came back in Decem- 
ber last, scared some, but not scared enough. 
Then followed a series of crescendo pro- 
tests that made even John Dalzell and 
Sereno E. Payne take fleeting notice. So 
far as Jim Tawney and other tariff-makers 
who live in states where the protests were 
most definite were concerned, they took 
notice every hour in the twenty-four. Thus 
it, came to a point when the gentlemen from 
the nervous states took counsel. 
‘Something must be done,” said one. 
“It seems to me,” remarked another, 
that some things are already done —mean- 
ing ourselves.”” 

Nobody laughed. Times were too solemn 
to crack smiles at jokes, albeit that was no 
joke. They figured and consulted and con- 
ferred and confabulated, and finally the 
grand scheme that was to reéstablish every 
Republican who voted for the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff, and was in trouble at home 
in consequence, was hit upon. It was not 
to revise the tariff. Oh, no! Nor was it to 
overhaul the woolen schedule, for example, 
even though President Taft admitted that 
schedule was indefensible. It was this: 
Realizing that, perhaps it might be—it 
was barely possible—some portions of the 
tariff law had been framed on insufficient 
knowledge as to the cost of production at 
home and abroad or elsewhere, and desiring 
to show to the great American public that 
the Republican majority in Congress is, 
indeed, sincereand earnest in its endeavor to 
secure light on this all-important subject— 
now that the law is in operation—it was 
decided to make an appropriation of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
enable the T 


“ 


‘ariff Board to secure informa- 
tion that would prevent any little errors 
of the head, but not of the heart, that had 
crept into the present law. The above- 
mentioned majority also hoped thus prove 
to the proletariat that always and forever 
thei ‘ir interests were being conserved by the 
Congress, once the attention of Congress 
was called to any little sin of omission 
or commission. Which attention had been 
called, it may be remarked. 

Here, they said, is a grand game. We 
will appropriate this money. We will show 
the people that we mean to do right. We 
will prove that, next time, everything will 
be scientific. We will show we are no 
bigots as regards the work of our hands. 
They will fall for it—the people—and we 
can go home, get on the stump, point out 
how we have taken steps in the direction of 
a future scientific revision of the tariff and, 
we trust, be elected. The President wants 
it. We wantit. All will be serene. 


War, Horrid War! Over the Bill 


But, protested some, this smacks of a 
tariff commission. Perish the thought that 
we should employ any such common-sense 
method of making . tariff, and, besides, 
Senator Beveridge has been fighting for 
that for yeays, and he did not vote for the 
tariff bill. It will look like a surrender of 
the stand-vatters. 

That was to be considered, and there 
were many consultations. Then some intel- 
lectual giant framed up the affray that the 
country read about. It was beautifully 
simple. All there was to it was that Taw- 
ney was to propose this appropriation and 
announce that it was desired by the 
President. Then the old-time regulars, the 
stand-patters and pat-standers were to yell 
‘Murder!” because this impinged on the 
sacred doctrine of Protection. They were to 
fight grimly until the end, when they were 
to be defeated, and it was to be heralded 
to the country that in this most important 
tariff legislation and advance the President 
had won, even over the protests of John 
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Dalzell and Sereno E. Payne and Joe 
Fordney and the rest of the nailed-to-the- 
mast boys, and the great American public 
was to take this as an evidence of ok faith 
and quit its foolishness and insurging, an 
come back under the old flag and vote to 
send these patriots to the next Congress in 
view of their appreciation of popular senti- 
ment and their universal and single desire 
to serve the best interests of said G. O. P. 

Tawney put in his original paragraph, a 
concise little sentence of three hundred and 
thirty or forty words, filled with cominasand 
semicolons but without a single period, that 
stated the objects of the meeting in a mass 
of language it would take a month to dis- 
sect, but having at the end that magic sum, 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Then they locked horns in full view of 
the correspondents. ‘‘ Wow!” said Sereno 
Payne and Joe Fordney and John Dalzell 
and others; ‘‘this must not be. Anxious as 
we are to stand with the majority of this 
House and eager to please the President 
and the chairman of the great Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. Tawney, we an- 
nounce, here and now, that our right arms 
shall wither and dissolution set in before we 
will stand for this.’ 


The Conflict That Ensued 


““What,”” demanded Sereno E. Payne, “‘is 
meant by this? Is it not a fact that 
this great tariff measure, bearing my name, 
hyphenated with the name of that other 
peerless friend of the people, Nelson W. 
Aldrich, is the greatest measure for the 
good of the a ee ever conceived by the 
mind of mortal man? Moreover, why 
appropriate money for securing tariff 
information when I, personally, have in 
my jeans all the tariff information there 
is?’’ or words to that broad, general effect. 

Right back at them came Jim Tawney 
and Nick Longworth and various and 
sundry other regulars, and for days they 
strove mightily, hammering and being 
hammered, yammering and being yam- 
mered at, with Jim Mann in the chair. 
Then came the point of order that every- 
body knew was inevitable before the 
paragraph was introduced. The point of 
order was sustained and the appropriation 
went out. Immediately, Tawney came 
back with another concise little sentence, 
this time of not more than two hundred and 
seventy-five words, but still handing out the 
two-fifty. Reénforcements came to both 
sides and the carnage was sickening. 

Another point of order and out went 
that sentence and its depending quarter of 
a million. Not to be outdone, James 
Tawney again leaped boldly to the fore 
and handed up even a third sentence, this 
one containing not more than a hundred 
words and being based on section eleven 
of the administrative portion of the tariff 
bill, which also was provided with the 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
— and was not subject to a point of 
order. As this paragraph was handed up 
the valiant regulars, having fought man- 
fully, decided they were beaten, and with 
rare and resigned unanimity voted for the 
paragraph, and the great battle was at an 
end, so far as the House was concerned. 
The victory was won. 

Those hidebound stand-patters had been 
defeated, thus showing to the great 
American public that the regulars in the 
House, held responsible for the sins of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, are doing their best to 
wipe out the stain, and have no compunc- 
tion at all in batting Payne and Dalzell 
and the rest over the head when the inter- 
ests of the dear people are to be conserved. 

It was a glorious victory. It will be the 
theme of thousands of stump speeches this 
fall. It already has been the theme of 
many editorial articles. It shows—what 
does it show? It shows that the Repub- 
lican party, as represe ented in C ongress, 18 
earnestly working to correct tariff abuses, 
the argument being that before you can 
correct an abuse you must find out about it; 
and such information is being provided for 
as an entering wedge, they say. 

As a fake fight it was well put on, well! 
stage-managed and well acted, but, now 
that it is all over, one is tempted to ask 
just how credulous the Republican major- 
ity in the House of Representatives think 
the people are. It fooke as if they think 
the voting is done by persons under seven. 
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FEW hundred thousand years ago 
several million billion little marine 
animals died. These little animals 

may have been the ancestors of the oys- 
ter and the clam, or they may have been 
the direct progenitors of the lobster; but, 
whatever their relationship to these famil- 
iar forms of food, we see the results of 
their life and effects of their death exem- 
plified in a much more striking manner. 
Every aeroplane that ever made a flight, 
every motor boat that ever ‘ bucked” 
wave, every automobile that ever scared a 
horse, all bear visible, and by no means 
silent, testimony to the one-time existence 
of this form of marine animal life. What 
greater earthly monument could be erected 
to one of the earliest forms of animal life 
than that of an annual yield, in this country 
alone, of about eight billion gallons of one 
of the most valuable natural products yet 
obtained, and of crediting to part of its 
energy the entire power that has made 
profitable the building of half a billion dol- 
ars’ worth of automobiles and gas engines 
in a single year? And this is but one of 
the uses to which the product of the grave- 
yards of these tiny animals is put! 

Yes, it is from the burial grounds of the 
early ages of this earth that we obtain 
petroleum, and it is from petroleum that 
gasoline is extracted, and from gasoline that 
the power to run every automobile (except 
the electric), every motor boat and every 
aeroplane is derived. Strange, is it not, 
that from the very bowels of this old sphere 
we obtain that which alone has made pos- 
sible the conquest of the heights of the air ? 
for petroleum has been found at a depth 
of twenty-six thousand feet below the sur- 
face of the earth. 


The Great Petroleum Family 


The recent North Pole discussion fades 
into insignificance when compared to the 
war of words scientists have been waging 
for years over the origin of petroleum 
The theory that it is a decomposition of 
marine animal life has been gaining ground 
and is now generally accepted, but there 
are some who still advance seemingly 
unanswerable arguments in support of its 
vegetable or mineral ancestry, and it is 
probab ile that years will elapse before the 
real process of the formation of petroleum 
will be as universally accepted as is the 
theory of the origin of coal; in fact, there 
are some who stoutly maintain that pe- 
troleum is at one end of the line of which 
the diamond represents the other extreme, 
and that the two are thus united in one 
great chemico-geological family. Yet, 
whatever the discussion as to its origin, 
we know that petroleum comes from the 
ground, and that the variety of useful 
components into which it may be separated 
makes it one of the most valuable natural 
products yet found. There is practically 
no waste, and from the lightest of its dis- 
tillates, used in surgery, to the thick, black 
substance with which we make our roads 
dustless, every part and by-product is of 
service to mankind. This has not always 
been the case, however, and it is due to the 
gas engine in general, and to the automo- 
bile in particular, that the field of useful- 
ness of petroleum as a whole has been 
doubled, if not trebled. But if the motor 
car has increased the value of petroleum, 
it is petroleum—or its product, gasoline, 
rather -that has made possible the use of 
the automobile; and so the two interact, 
each to the benefit of the other. 

Gasoline was known, of course, before 
the first internal combustion engine ever 
puffed and choked and backfired, but it 
was considered a by-product, and of but 
little use. Ask any automobile owner, 
however, and he will tell you that gasoline 
is the first and foremost component of 
petroleum, and that its other constituents 
kerosene, lubricating oil, paraffin, etc 
are merely side issues; that they are the 
by- -products and of inconseque ntial value, 

‘for a car can’t be run on those.’ para- 
graph from a book written twenty years 
ago by an authority on the subject says: 

‘As there is very little use for these by- 
products, comprising benzine and gasoline, 
they are in most instances allowed to run 
into the sea.’’ Think of ‘‘running into the 
sea”’ a product that represents a retail 
trade of at least fifteen million dollars a 
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year for use in automobiles alone; and if we 
consider all other forms of gasoline engines 
this sum would probably be doubled! “an 
the automobile owner who has watened 
the steady increase in the price of gasoline, 
and its equally steady reduction in quality, 
think of a waste like that which went on 
for years, and fail to build air castles with 
few impossible ‘ifs’ But that precious 
fuel has gone to feed the fishes, and it is 
only the present supply with which we are 
intimately concerned 

The annual production of petroleum in 
the United States is about eight billion 
gallons Figures are not available that 
show the exact quantity of gasoline manu- 
factured from this, but as the average 
pe troleum contains about two per cent ofa 
fairly high grade of this fuel, and as it isa 
certain fact that none is now allowed to go 
to waste, a conservative estimate of the 
amount of gasoline produced for com- 
mercial purposes places it in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred million gallons Of 
this annual consumption one hundred 
million gallons, or half, may be accountec 
for by the automobiles of the country, and 
it is in this connection that some of the 
most interesting and familiar phases of the 
use of gasoline lie. Every one knows how 
it looks —he has seen it; every one knows 
how it smells—he has had his clothes 
cleaned with it; every one knows what it 
does —he has either ridden in or nearly 
been run down by a flying motor car 

But if the color, odor and effect of gaso- 
line are familiar to the majority of persons, 
how many know exactly what the fluid is? 
‘A sort of first — to kerosene,”” you 
will say. Yes, and a brother of benzine 
and naphtha, a nephew of nearly all lubri- 
cating oils, a grandchild of paraffin, pitch 
and vaseline, and closely related to thou- 
sands of commercial substances, from a 
bright-colored dye to a shampoo, soothing 
syrup or face lotion. This *‘ hydrocarbon” 
family is a large one and gasoline by no 
means occupies an uncontested position at 
the head of the house 

It is conceded that there are two hun- 
dred thousand automobiles in use in the 
United States. Some of these may be cars 
belonging to men who use them only on 
special occasions, others are small run- 
abouts and pleasure automobiles that are 
driven only in pleasant weather; but a 
large and increasing number are taxicabs 
and commercial wagons and trucks that 
see constant service nearly every day in 
the year, and in consequence an annual 
average of five thousand miles would be a 
conservative estimate for eac hear. This 
is equal to a billion ‘‘car-miles” a year, 
and shows better than anything else the 
tremendous growth of the automobile dur- 
ing the past decade. Now, you figurers 
will use a little mental arithmetic and say, 
‘‘That means only ten miles i gallon of 
gasoline, and some cars hav run over 
forty miles on a singh gallon of the fuel.” 
Yes, some cars have, but those have done 
so under the best conditions of road and 
weather; and when it is remembered that 
every hill and mudhole reduces this mile- 
age for ordinary running, that heavy com- 
mercial trucks consume a gallon every 
four or five miles, and that the average for 
extended touring is about ten, it will be 
seen that these figures are not very far off 


Liquid Fuel Versus Solid 


This annual production of one hundred 
million gallons of gasoline used in auto- 
mobiles glone, then, would drive a heavy 
touring car one billion miles, or over forty 
a times around the ecrth Since 
gasoline is three-quarters as lignt as water, 
the fuel ‘for such a trip would weigh a 
mere three hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand tons, or as much as the combined 
weight of fifteen of our newest and biggest 
batth ships 

Large as this amount may seem, how- 
ever, it is small when compared with the 
weight of coal required to develop the same 
power through the medium of the stean 
engine. Suppose every automobile were 
equipped with a steam engine and boiler 
using coal as fuel; neglecting entirely the 
greater weight of this power-plant, and 
the consequent increase in fuel consump- 
tion, it would require over two million tons 
of coal to run these automobiles for a year 


and accomplish the same work that 

done by one-sixth of that amount of gaso 
line. In other words, suppose you have 
a fair-sized touring-car with a twenty 
five-gallon fuel tank; this liquid fuel will 
weigh, approximately, one hundre« 

fifty pounds, and should carry y tu two 






hundred and fifty miles. If you want the 
same power for the same length of time 
from coal and a steam engine, you would 
need to carry nine hundred por inds of the 
solid fuel It is figures such as these that 
serve to impress one with the value of gas- 
oline as a concentrated fuel 

This difference between the two fuels is 
not due alone to the more concentrated 
energy of the gasoline, however. That 


accounts for one-third of the saving, but 
the remaining two-thirds is due to the fact 
that the gasoline can be burned directly in 
the motor, while the coal loses a great 
amount of its heat in the boiler gine 
The value of any substance as a fuel or 
power-producer is measured by the 
of heat given off when it is burned. You 
who have impatiently waited for the kettk 
to boil over a seemingly well-made and 
roaring campfire may be surprised to know 
that a gallon of gasoline, if allowed to burn 
with no loss of heat to the surrounding air, 
can raise the temperature of twelve hun- 
dred pounds of water one hundred degrees, 
or it can raise the temperature of six tons 
of water ten degrees. This is known as the 
“heating value,’’ and is more generally 
expressed by the statement that one pound 
of gasoline, when burned, will give off 
enough heat to raise the temperature of 
twenty thousand pounds of water one 
degree, Fahrenheit. The same amount of 
coal will raise the temperature of but half 
this weight of water one degree, and, as 
stated above, this is one point in which 
gasoline is superior to coal as fuel 









amount 





How Gasoline is Obtained 


To realize better the immense amount of 
heat developed by the gasoline used annu- 
ally in this country by the motor cars, it 
may be stated that these hundred million 
gallons would be sufficient, under perfect 
conditions, to boil the drinking-water of 
the United States for a year—and that is 
not going on the assumption that water is 
not our national beverage, either 

It is difficult for any one to realize that 
the thin, colorless, water-white liquid in 
the fuel tank of the car bears any near 
relationship to the dark, thick, slippery 
fluid that is poured into the oiler, and it 
will require a considerable stretch of the 
imagination to conceive that two product 








so seemin unlike, were once closely 
united in the same substance. Such is the 
case, however, and gasoline is but one of 


the earliest ‘‘runs”’ of the still of which the 
heavier lubricating oils are the last. Here 
is an opportunity for the facetious to re- 
mark on the coincidence of the fact that 
the two chief components of a modern joy 
ride should both be the products of a still 
but the simil ends here, and there 
no danger of even a novice being unable to 
distinguish between gasoline and ‘moon 
shine.” 

It is by means of distillation that nearly 








all of the product are obtained from 
petroleum, and as the heat of the fire is 
increased the heavier component are 
given off. At a temperature of 113°, al- 
most as soon as the fire is started, some 


very volatile substances are driven off, 
gne of which has a boiling point of 60 ind 
is used in {2 








temperature at the poinc of ap} licati 
Gasoline the next lightest liquid, and i 
driven off from the still at a temperature of 
about 140 At succeeding higher ter 

tures benzine 1 naphtha foll 


finally, when the heat reache 38° kero- 
sene is distilled and condensed in the 
retort From the mass remaining in the 
still all varieties a: 
oils are obtained The va oline ok tained 
from this early run is of very h 
and consequent! very expensive, and 
would show a specific gravity « 
the Baum scak : 
“diluted” 
70°, 72° or 76° grade l a 
all who have ever driven a motor car 

And yet sixty years ago this same petro- 
leum—the substance with which we light 


grades of lubricating 
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our lanterns and lamps, run our motors, 
and 9jl ouf engines and machinery — was 
put up in small v0ttles and sold as a ‘‘cure- 
ali,” for no other use was known for it; in 
fact, the first bottle of this ‘‘magic medi- 
cine” may well be called the grandparent 
of the present petroleum industry in the 
United States. This mineral oil, found in 
a natural well, was bottled and sold by 
Samuel Kier, a chemist, who found in it cer- 
tain medicinal properties that he thought 
could be turned to his own profit. It 
sold well for a time, and then the demand 
began to fall off and Kier found himself 
overstocked, possibly to the amount of a 
hundred gallons. 

Kier, being a shrewd Yankee, did not 
went to lose this source of income; and, 
being a chemist as well, he investigated 
further the properties of this peculiar 
mineral.oil. He distilled it and found that 
almost half was c omposed of a yellowish oil 
that would burn and that had many of the 
properties of lamp oil, at that time extracted 
to a’small extent from coal oil. This mineral 
oil was ready at hand, however, while the 
other had to be distilled from coal; and Kier 
started the first plant for the distillation of 
petroleum. From a few unsold bottles of 
an apparently useless ‘‘medicine” to an 
poet production of ten billion gallons a 
year is a startling contrast, even in this age 
of sudden changes, but it was not till fifty 
years later that the immense value of gaso- 
ine, then a by-product, was fully realized. 
And so it is really to Kier and his de- 
termination to make capital out of an 
apparently useless article that all automo- 
bilists must give thanks that —_ are not 
compelled to carry around a couple of tons 
of coal whenever they desire to take a short 
cross-country tour. 

But no stranger than the events leading 
to Kier’s discovery of gasoline and kero- 
sene is the accidental manner in which a 
seemingly inopportune fit that attacked a 
workman was the direct cause of a reduc- 
tion in the cost of manufacture, a reduction 
that makes itself felt even in this day of 
high prices. 

It was the custom, formerly, when dis- 
tilling petroleum, to increase the fire under 
the still gradually, and when the point had 
been reached at which kerosene and some 
of the light lubricating oils ceased to distil 
and condense in the retort, the fire was 
withdrawn and the residuum either thrown 
away or sent to another refinery where it 
was to be treated further. But this re- 
siduum still contained a profitable amount 
of light lubricating oils, kerosene, and 
gasoline that had not been driven off, 
owing, probably, to the rapid increase in 
the heat of the fire. These were not ex- 
tracted, however, probably as much for the 
reason that their presence was not known 
as because there was no method for carry- 
ing the process further. 


UT- 


HE prettiest forms of angling are fish- 

ing with the artificial fly and bait- 

casting from the free reel. The latter 
is a modern development in the ancient 
art of angling and was wholly unknown to 
good old Izaak Walton. Because Izaak 
did not use it it is not even yet very gen- 
erally understood in England. In France 
there are several clubs where bait-casting 
with the short, rod and free reel is prac- 
ticed, and a number of the members have 
become quite proficient. 

The casting reel is the invention of a 
man of the good old state of Kentucky, 
where more than sixty years ago they made, 
in one or two watch- -making shops, long- 
barreled, free-running reels fit to be called 
works of art. Some of these old reels are 
in use even today, and we have never yet 
much improved on the type or the work- 
manship that these honest makers of 
Kentucky put out; although the market 
has for many years offered machine-made 
reels of very practical sort and at prices 
very much lower 

The casting reel is, properly speaking, 
far more important than the casting rod in 
this form of angling. In the old days the 
casting rod was used mostly for bass, as is 
the case today; but the casting rod has 


changed very much more than the casting 
reel, especially 


within the last decade. 
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One day, however, a workman was left in 
charge of a still from which the fire was 
soon to be drawn. It was at the end of the 
light lubricating oil ‘‘run,’’ and as there 
was apparently not much more value in the 
residuum, the workman left the fire burn- 
ing low and went to his near-by home for 
dinner, intending on his return to draw the 
fire and clean out the retort and still. But 
soon after his noonday meal he was taken 
with a fit, and consequently was unable to 
return to his work until four hours later. 
As soon as possible he hurried back to the 
refinery, wondering in what condition he 
would find the still that had been neglected 
for so long atime. Imagine his surprise, 
therefore, to find a light-yellow stream of a 
good quality of lubricating oil flowing out 
of the retort—a product for which the 

‘run”’ had long since passed. This stream 
gradually became lighter until kerosene, 
and finally gasoline, even, began to be dis- 
tilled as the heat of the fire was reduced. 


Safe Handling of Gasoline 


From this accidental neglect of the still 
arose what is known as the “‘cracking” 
process of treating the mass remaining 
after the fire has been increased to such an 
extent that no more of the lighter oils is 
given off. The original distilling process is 
reversed and the temperature of the fire 
gradually decreased, and many of the pre- 
ceding runs are repeated, but in the op- 
posite order, of course. In this manner 
all of the kerosene and gasoline contained 
in the petroleum is extracted and the pro- 
duction greatly cheapened. 

As is generally the case with such things, 
it is those who are unfamiliar with gasoline 
who are most in fear of it and its effects. 
To be sure, the man who is accustomed to 
handling it and who is acquainted with its 
nature will not intentionally expose it to 
fire, and the ‘‘ No Smoking” signs in garages 
are precautions that should be heeded by 
the most blasé; but gasoline is not the 
deadly liquid that many would have us 
believe. The worst that can be said about 
it is that it is highly inflammable, but it is 
absurd to compare its explosive properties 
with those of gunpowder, and the like. 
Gasoline cannot burn unless exposed to the 
air, whereas the most effective explosion 
from gunpowder can only be obtained when 
it is ignited where no oxygen can reach it. 

As a liquid, gasoline is comparatively 
harmless, but its fumes, or * ases given 
off when it evaporates, form .. explosive 
mixture which, when harnes. d in the 
engine, constitutes the power of the auto- 
mobile, motor boat or aeroplane. But even 
these fumes are not explosive unless mixed 
with air in the proper proportion; and 
then, instead of being a true explosion, the 

result is in reality a very rapid burning. 
For perfect combustion ‘there should be 
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about eleven times as much air by weight 
as there is gasoline vapor, and when these 
conditions are obtained the pressure of the 
explosion in the cylinder will vary between 
two hundred and fifty and four hundred 
and fifty pounds a square inch. 

The greatest danger from a gasoline fire 
or explosion comes from a leak in the tank 
or pipe which allows a quantity of the fuel 
to trickle into some pocket or depression 
where it will evaporate, ready to be ignited 
by the next flame or spark with which it 
comes in contact. 
should never be struck when there is the 
least trace of the smell of gasoline present; 
but the danger of an explosion in the fuel 
tank itself is relatively small. A stream of 
the liquid flowing from a pipe will burn as 

——_ as it is supplied, but the fire cannot 


foll ow back into the tank, for there it would | 


be cut off entirely from the air. Conse- 
quently, if the burning stream can be 
turned off, the fire will be extinguished, 
unless by that time it has reached some 
other inflammable material. If the supply 
cannot be turned off, the gasoline will merely 
burn itself out. It is for this reason that 
so many automobiles and motor boats are 
entirely consumed by the flames, instead of 
being blown to pieces by the terrific explo- 
sion that nearly every one seems to expect 
in this connection. 

Gasoline possesses a property in com- 
mon with oils and greases in that it will not 
mix with water. This means that water is 
of no avail in extinguishing a gasoline fire, 
and in this respect gasoline is totally un- 
like alcohol, which has a great affinity for 
water. For this reason water is exceed- 
ingly efficient in extinguishing a blaze in 
alcohol, but, as mentioned above, it has no 
effect on burning gasoline; in fact, the use 
of water on a gasoline fire is not only of no 
avail but the effect is disastrous as well, for 
the burning particles of the fluid will be 
scattered by the impact of the water. 

The only method of extinguishing a fire 
in gasoline before it burns itself out is to 
choke off the air supply, either by means of 
sand, wet waste or chemicals. The latter 
are probably the most efficient and are 
a age in both the powder and liquid 
orms. If precautions are taken to have 
a sufficient number of these chemical ex- 
tinguishers on hand near every garage, 

asoline storage tank, automobile or motor 
oat, Many an otherwise disastrous fire 
can be extinguished before scarcely a dol- 
lar’s worth of damage has been done. 

Were more of these precautions taken, 
many of the “black eyes”’ that gasoline 
has received throughout its short but event- 
ful career would be cured, and it would be 
allowed to take its proper place as one of 
the safest, as well as the most important, 
small-plant power-producers of the age, 
with a future in store for it that almost 
rivals that of coal for that purpose. 


OF-DOORS 


Your Casting Rod and How to Use It 


The old rod of the bass angler was eight 
feet or better, springy or whippy, with far 
more life and playing quality than we find 
in the typical casting rod of today. With 
a rod of that sort it was difficult to make 
the overhead cast, and for a long time the 
outfit was used with the side cast, at the 
beginning of which the tip of the rod was 
swept back and down to one side with the 
hand below the elbow, the finish being 
with the hand in front of the eyes. There 
are many anglers who cast in this style 
now, because they like a rod that can 
be used in that way. It is a little gentler 
with tender minnows than the overhead 

cast, which is difficult to do with the very 
light bait, although admirable for ‘‘shoot- 
ing” frogs or artificial baits he old rod 
could be used also for still fishing, roving or 
light trolling, whereas the short modern rod 
is almost worthless for anything but cast- 
ing a bait 

The modern school of bait-casting began 
in the city of Chicago not more than 
twenty years ago, and this form of angling 
was not generally known in the eastern 
states until very recent times. Most of 
the inventions and improvements in this 
art seem to be western in origin, and the 
bait-caster owes his specialized art mostly 
to the states of Kentucky, Illinois and 
Michigan. 





twenty 


The Chicago rod for ge 
han eight 


years ago, began at just less t 


feet, and soon dropped to seven feet and a | 


half, then seven feet. It was a lancewood 
rod in three pieces, with most of the 
action at the tip, and it served very well 
its purpose of throwing a frog into the 
countenance of a big-mouth bass and then 
a him across the lily-pads. Un- 
ovely as it looked, it was efficient, and 
like the repeating shotgun it met a wide 
reception. It was soon discovered that the 
men who could cast the frog with light rod 


and free reel would bring in good baskets of | 
could 


bass from lakes where else 
catch them. 

It was gradually learned that the over- 
head cast was better for this boat fishing, 
because in that way the angler could line 
out his cast straighter than with the side 
cast, and be more certain of hitting the 
little open pocket among the rushes where 
his bass was apt to be lying. The rod still 
continued to shorten, and at last struck 
six feet, at which time many old-time 
anglers snorted in wrath—although since 
then the rod has gone to five and a half and 
five feet, from three pieces to two pieces, 


no one 


and from two pieces to one ‘piece and a _ 


short hand grasp. Instead of weighing 
eight ounces or more it can be bought now 
as light as four ounces; and instead + 
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This is the form for 
making a lawn roller 
of concrete 


It shows how simple it is to make so 
important a home necessity as a roller. 

It also suggests the completeness and 
clearness of 


Our free book 
“Concrete Construction About 
the Home and on the Farm” 
in telling you how to make posts, walks, 
curbs, steps, flower boxes and many 
other improvements of concrete. Send 
for this book and follow its suggestions. 
No home up-keep information of such 
real, practical value has ever been pub- 
lished, and this is free. 

But no matter to what use you put 
concrete, you should know that 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 


Atlas is the standard brand. It is pure 
and of uniform quality. It is made of 
genuine Portland Cement rock. It con- 
tains no furnace slag. It is the brand 
bought for the Panama Canal. It is the 
brand you should use for all home 
improvement work. 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE STAINLESS 


ATLAS-WHITE 


PORTLAND CEMENT :OR DECORATIVE PURPOSES 


Atlas Cement Library: 
I. Large Houses $1.00 


Other books in the 


Concrete Houses and | Vol 


Cottages | Vol. Il. Small peed 1.00 

Concrete in Highway Construction . 1.00 

Concrete in Railroad Construction - 1,00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 

(delivery charge) 10 


Concrete Cottages, Free. Concrete Garages, Free 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


tHe AT LAS conmaxo CEMENT co. 
DEPT. 62 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company 
in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 
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There are three pcints about this 


table we want you to consider, its 
beauty, strength and convenience. 
It is a handsome, graceful piece 
of furniture that harmonizes with the 
best of surroundings. It is staunch 
and firm; locked perfectly rigid by 
steel braces; cannot wobble or 
shake. Its strength is remarkable— 
a 12 |b. table will support half a ton. 
As for convenience—the Peerless 
can be folded or unfolded in an 
instant, hidden in acloset, or tucked 
under the arm and carried to what- 
ever nook in house, porch or lawn 
you choose. A child 
can carry it easily. 
Splendid for cards, 
games, sewing, read- 
ing or serving re- 
freshments. 


Made in small and large sizes 
upto dining table seating eight. 
Round or square; cloth, leather- 
or natural wood top 
table guaranteed 
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Manual of 


| depict fly 


| paying five dollars for it you may now pay 
| twenty-five for a split bamboo if you like 

The guides on the casting rod originally 
were German silver or other metal, some- 
times wire; but some one put on:an agate 
guide a little way ahead of the reel and 
agate tips soon followed. The standing 
guides became larger and larger, until 
today a crack short casting rod, as pre- 
ferred by some of the experts, looks like 
some freak more than it resembles a rod 

t has half-inch guides standing far out 
from the rod, everything being arranged to 
reduce friction of the line either on rod or 
guides. The line used in this sort of cast- 
ing is of thin raw silk, and it also is the 
result of much experiment and many at- 
tempts at perfection. The friction on the 
guides soon kills the life of a line of this 
sort, and a careful angler in the old times 
did not count on using one of his delicate 
lines more than two or three days at the 
outside, even when he dried it carefully 
every night. Few forms of angling have 
had the thought and care given their de- 
ve lopment which have gone to make bait- 
casting today what it is 

The angler may, therefore, have rather 
a wide range of goods from which to please 
himself for this form of fishing. The 
lancewood rod is still very practical and 
cheap, and you may get split ooman rods, 
machine made, at five dollars or there- 
abouts. Many anglers who do not care for 
extremes will not select one of the ultra- 
short rods, but for those who like the 
dernier cri the shops afford curious looking 
little split bamboo single-piece rods with 
large agate guide, short hand grasp and a 
hook to steady the forefinger This sort 
of outfit looks more like an appliance for 
throwing crabapples than for casting bait 

For that matter, the art of bait-casting is 
very reminiscent of the crab-throwing days 
of youth. The casting rod, like the wand 
which we then selected for our throwing 
purposes, is supple toward the tip, stiffer 
toward the hand, of no very great weight 
or length, and yet quite capable of ex- 
tending the throwing power of the human 
arm. It is precisely that light in which 
we should regard the c asting rod—as an 
extension of the arm. It is rather a sling 
than arod. Its purpose is to throw a bait, 
not to play a fish. 

It is difficult to learn the art of the free 
reel, far more difficult than to learn the art 
of fly casting, and as there seems contin- 
ually something to be learned in skill, 
this form of angling is, as has been said, 
one of the two most interesting known 


today. Against it is the essential cruelty 
to live bait when used in this way. A 
minnow will not survive very many casts, 


and not even the tougher frog can long 
endure the thumping fall at the end of 
casts seventy-five or one hundred feet in 
length. Either minnow or frog ought to 
be killed at once before being used in this 
way; and this is the more reasonable be- 
cause part of the art of bait-casting is to 
start the bait moving with the reel as soon 
as it strikes the water; and because, more- 
over, the success of the artificial baits, or 
even the piece of split pork rind, shows that 
live bait is not an essential to success in 
this style of angling 
Your Troubles Begin 

The beginner in bait-casting is apt to 
have his own troubles fora while. Suppose 
that you have paid your six, eight or ten 
dollars or your thirty or even forty dollars 
for your casting reel and your five to 
twenty-five dollars for your casting rod, 
you may think yourself at the end of all 
your troubles, as the Quaker preacher 
assured a bridal couple once upon a time 
The groom later reproached the preacher 
for this statement, and the latter blandly 
replied: ‘‘I did not tell thee which end of 
thy troubles thee was at.’ It is safe to 
call this stage of the pertormance the com- 
mencement and not the finish of the 
troubles. Written advice, of course, is not 
of so much service as that of a good caster 
willing to give lessons, as most good casters 
are 

The reel of your casting rod is, of course, 
seated above the hand, because the 
thumb must control it. Artists sometimes 
fishermen with the reel above the 
hand, waich of course is wrong, and some- 
times they depict bait-casters with the reel 
below the hand, which is of course im- 
possible. The reel and the guides are 
necessarily on top of the rod also, and not 
underneath it, as in fly fishing. The hand 
grasp is of cork, usually, and some experts 
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cut finger holds in a half-spiral in this cork, 
to give a better grip and keep the fingers in 
precisely the right place. The old form of 
rod, which left the hand grip sticking out a 
little to the rear so that the butt of the rod 
could be placed against the body in reeling 


in, was more comfortable than the ultra- 
short grip of today. The main thing about 
all this, however, is that you must now 
understand that your thumb is the most 
important part of your body. In a few 
moments you will be astonished to find 


how little 
and how 
there 
You reel up your quarter-ounce or half- 
ounce weight —which can be bought at the 
tackle shops and used either on the grass 
or on the water, as you prefer —and leave 
from six to twelve inches of line at the tip, 
more if the rod be whippy, less if it be stiff 
There is no click or stop on your reel, and 
your good thumb is the only control it is 
going to have while it is in use. You have 
to watch it all the time, for even your half- 
ounce plug will start it running, and you 
will be in good luck if you are not all 


brains you have in your thumb 
much brains you ought to have 


tangled up before you start with your first 
east. Should you ever be able to get out 
much line you will discover that a dry line 


of raw silk will burn a thumb-tip, and later 
you will learn that even a wet line will wear 
the skin very thin in a day’s work. But 
you had better not use any protection for 
the thumb in beginning your education, 
and you had better not employ a weight of 
less than halfan ounce. It is the touch of 
your thumb-tip, restraining the reel when 
be winning, relaxing as the bait goes forward, 
snipping down gently when the bait lands 
that makes all there is to bait-casting 
looks easy It is not 


It 


Brains in the Thumb 


Line your cast ahead of you, by dropping 
your rod down in front, in the iine of your 


cast, with the weight close to the ground 
Don’t make a lot of fancy moves and 
nervous false motioris, any more than you 


would twist or sprawl around when you go 
to the trap score to shoot. If you don’: feel 
composed, look so. Now raise the tip of 
the rod over your head and carry it back of 
your head. Your elbow will be about at 
the height of your eyes, and your forearm 
and wrist will carry back so that your rod 
will lie behind your shoulder about parallel 
with the earth. At this point remember 
how you used to pitch a crabapple off a 
stick when you were a kid. While not pre- 
cisely accurate, this is about as near as de- 
scription can come in regard to the motion 
which you now should give your bait 


You used to cast a crabapple with one 
strong, forward impulse, after whipping it 
back and forward once or twice. You now 


whip your bait back and forward once or 


twice, but the motion you give it is not all 
one impulse with most of the force at the 
close, as in apple-throwing. You must 


learn to regulate the motion of your hand a 
little as it passes from behind your houlder 


toa — in front of and be low your face 





You begin with the wrist and forearm, and 
the motion becomes quicker-—-an C= 
celerated motion” is what the ientists 
call it, although you don’t think of tha 
when you begin to cast. You must re- 
member that your wrist is going to do a 
good part of the work tis bent down and 
back when the rod is behind you, but when 
the rod-tip has gone over and ahead, and 
you are out at the full length of the arm 
the wrist carries on through still a little far 
ther; so that, toward the end of the cast, 
when the rod has gone over to a point 
forty-five degrees in front of you, you ease 
down the stroke of the arm from that 
forty-five degrees point to a wrist finish 
with the rod pointing straight out in front 
of you The start of the cast is as 

This part ol the finish is din uend : 
you have three tempos, so to speak, in this 


one sweep of your arm over and forw ird 


This all sounds very lucid and easy. It i 
not 

No doubt you thought your thumb as 
highly intelligent as any other thumb, and 


the belief, when you started 
this cast, that your thumb was there on the 
job. But it was not. In theory you must 
start that reel, and ease it down precisely 
with the acceleration and diminishment 
of your rod movement. There are three 
beats, or tempos, for the thumb as well as 
for the wrist and arm. But in practice you 
very likely gripped your rod despe rately, 
pinched your thumb down on the reel, 
stopped its revolution, and succeeded in 


you were ol 
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Does 12 A. M. Coffee mean all 
day discomforts? Does 12 P M. 
coffee result in all-night wakefulness 

Examine a handful of any coffee 
ground inthe old way. You can easily 
see the indigestible, nerve-racking 
parts—coftee « haft and coftee dust 
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coffee flavor or for the human system 
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getting out only twenty feet or so of line. 
Perhaps the jerk pulled back the bait, and 
you then let go of the reel, which did a 
little running on its own account, so that 
thereafter you were obliged to spend some 
time picking out a nice snarl. The soft 
raw-silk line runs down under its own coils 
and the fiendishly light-running reel works 
both ways. This is the justly celebrated 
overrun, or backlash, with which all bait- 
casters, even expert ones, are more or less 
familiar. When you have mastered the 
backlash you are a bait-caster 

There is such a thing as good form in 
the practice of any sport, shooting, riding, 
angling, anything else; and the way to get 
good form is to practice it understz indingly 
from the very start. You can never shoot 
well if you hold your gun badly, nor can you 
cast wellif you hold your reel in the wrong 
way. In the old side cast, when the bait 
was carried low and to the right, the han- 
dle of the reel was underneath and the 
lates practically parallel with the ground. 
\\ hen the arm swept up and forward, with 
some good casters the hand turned nearly 
over, and at the finish of the cast the handle 
was on top and the plates still parallel with 
the ay Most casters would finish the 
‘ast with less turnover of the hand, so 
that the reel would at the finish be on top of 
the rod, not at one side. This makes more 
friction both for line and reel In this 
overhead cast, which you are now attempt- 
ing, some anglers begin the cast with the 
plates pointing front and back, in planes at 
right angles to the ground; but you will do 
better if you retain the old theory and 
start the cast with the plates slightly 
angled, or as nearly as possible parallel to 


side 


the ground, and the handle back and 
down; because you are going to finish with 
the handle on top and the plates paraliel 


to the ground. 

Now you rest your thumb-tip on the 
barrel of the reel, but you must not put 
foree or impulse in that thumb. There- 
fore, let the impact of the cast, as much as 
possible, come on the front side of the fore- 
finger and not on the thumb Regard 
your forefinger as the mainspring and 
your thumb only as the regulator, and let 
your thumb work independently of the 
front side of your hand, against which the 
strain of the rod comes when you begin 
your cast. ff you will figure this out you 
will see that it is the base of the best and 
most successful form in casting bait. 
Individual styles always vary, but a very 
good form lies in this method 

It is easy to cast a heavy bait froma free 
reel, but in angling the bait is not very 
heavy, so that there is nothing to drag out 
the line straight if your part of the + has 
been bad. The reel runs very easily, but it 
must not be handicapped. Obviously it 
will run most easily me Sa the handle is on 
top and the plates parallel to the ground. 
The whole cast, therefore, is pretty much 
with the reel and line at one side of the rod 
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and not behind it. The finish of your cast, 
if properly delivered, will be with your 
en sup, your forefinger forming the 
fulerum against the rod and your thumb 
independent and free, just keeping the reel 
from running too fast and so oe boa Hing 
and stopping it at just the instant the bait 
strikes the water. There must not be a lot 
of loose line between you and your bait, and 
there must be no difficulty with the reel. 
That frog must start to swim as soon as he 
strikes the water. The line left on the reel 
must be smooth and not looped up or 
snarled. You begin to reel as soon as the 
bait has landed, and theoretically it has 
landed on a straight line, perhaps a hun- 
dred feet away from you. It sounds easy, 
but it is not. If only dear Uncle Izaak 
Walton had gone against this free-reel 
proposition, we might today have a very 
different idea about the sweetness of his 
disposition. 

Of course practice is the only thing that 
will perfect you in bait-casting, but you 
will 1 much helped by a study of ‘the 
theory of it and by remembering that its 
equation lies in the coérdination of the 
forefinger and the thumb. They must work 


at the same time, independently and un- 
consciously, but on the same tempo. The 
pressure is firm, then less firm, and then 


not quite so firm as at first—three tempos 
for each. Moreover, there is no artificial 
aid that will absolutely solve the problem 
for you. Your eye follows your bait and 
your thumb follows your eye. There are 
self-spooling reels and free-spindle reels, 
and even an eccentric winding reel that 
puts the line on like kite string on a stick; 
but none of these leaves you quite master 
of the full art of thumbing the reel. You 
should not, however, be discouraged, 
because on the afternoon of your first day 
you will be quite able to catch bass by bait- 
casting, as one has seen proved more than 
once with beginners. Overcasting, under- 
casting, pinching and tangling, all will come 
once in a while, but there is nothing very 
esoteric about bait-casting g, and any North 
American citizen can learn it without much 
trouble 

You will do best to begin with short and 
gentle casts until you get the hang of the 
thing. When you fail to make a good cast 
reason out the cause of the failure. Two 
things seem to be desirable in many forms 
of projectile work: Don’t ‘‘crowd”’; and 
do “‘carry through.” Take it easy at first, 
until you get the swing of it. By-and-by 
you will see your casting bait pass high 
overhead, in a flat curve, and land so far 
away from you that no bass can see you 
from where it lies. A bass does not mind the 
splash of a frog, but it dreads the flash of a 
rod or the sight of an angler. 

If you are bank fishing with minnow 
bait you can use the side cast to good 
advantage. In boat fishing the overhead 
cast is better. You can get greater dis- 
tance, say in tournament casting, by using 
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the body cast, the left foot and leg going 
off the ground as you lean back to begin 

our cast. The principle in all this work, 

owever, is the same, and it all comes to the 
delicacy of your thumbing of the free reel. 
Of course if you stand up in your boat 
can cast farther and with more ease, 


dangerous, and you should learn to do your 
casting from a seated position. 

Tournament casting, without doubt, has 
heen the immediate means of developing 
this form of rod work to its present highly 
differentiated style. What you desire, 
none the less, is not so much record making 
in tournaments as the fair mastery of a 
gentlemanly accomplishment. At its best, 
angling inany form ought not to be a matter 
of competition but of enjoyment. The 
only thing that ought to be beaten in an- 
gling is the fish itself, and even that ought 
not necessarily to be killed. As to its ap- 
plication, no other form of angling is so 
deadly as bait-casting in fishing for that 
very shy and wary fish, the black bass. 

In bait-casting, since the hook must be 
reeled in close to the tip, a leader cannot be 
used, but the snell of the average bass 
hook seems to answer the purpose, the bass 
usually striking the bait with astonishing 
speed. There is no fishing fun much better 
than seeing a big bass jump on to a frog 
that has come to him from he knows not 
where. He seems not to notice the hook, 
snell or line, but to be actuated only by an 
inordinate fear that the frog is going to get 
away from him 

In bait-casting the use of the boat is as 
important as the use of rod and reel. Pass 
gently along the outer edge of the rushes, 
and from a distance of fifty to a hundred 
feet peck at the open leads and pockets 
among the rushes and lilies where the bass 
are most apt to lie. It is possible to cast a 
good heavy frog fifty yards, or even more, 
but a half-ounce frog, delivered thirty 
yards from your boat, will do the trick. 
Most anglers prefer the speckled meadow 
frog, but the green frog, or young bullfrog, 
will do. The latter are more apt to swell 
up with air and water, in which case they 
do not look natural and must be deflated | 
now and then. Frogs are not always easy 
to find or to catch. You can get the green 
frogs at night with a lantern as you wade 
in the mud around some lake, but you are 
quite apt to get malaria also. The speckled 
frog eats flies and finds them out on the 
grass inthe sun. In the warm hours of the 
day they are, however, very active and diffi- 
cult to catch, and the best time to get them 
is while the dew is stiil on the grass, when 
they do not jump so far 

You can kee ~p frogs alive in any shady 

ylace where it is cool and you should not 
seep thém in water. A covered barrel 
without water in it is good for your main 
stock, and in your boat you can carry them 
in a basket covered with wire, or in a bag, 
or even a stocking 


YOUR SAVINGS 


The Wonders of Compound Interest 


ANY people never become prosper- 
ous simply because they do not 
realize or know how money grows 


They find it difficult to understand that a 
dollar is like the proverbial acorn from 
which tall oaks develop. If you plant it 
right and leave it alone the results 
sometimes amazing. No agency, 
has so important a part in 
results as compound interest. When Ben- 
jamin Franklin said that ‘‘ money can beget 
money, and its offspring can beget more,” 
he was merely telling what compound 
interest does. What might be called the 
arithmetic of steady savings comprises a 
chapter of investment that every man and 
woman should know about, and this week’s 


are 
perhaps, 
achieving these 


article will be devoted to an attempt to 
explain it 
‘irst of all, let us find out just what 


interest is. If you have ever had to borrow 
money at a bank, or from a hard-hearted 
individual, you will need no magazine 
article to explain it. You will know from 
costly experience. Technically, interest is 
the charge made for the use of money. It 
is like the rent paid for a house. If you 


borrow money from any one you pay him 
interest; if you deposit money in a savings 
bank the 


bank pays you interest. In both 





of these instances the money has been put 
out to work and has earned more money. 
There are two kinds of interest, simple and 
compound. The latter enters largely into 
the whole range of savings and into the 
question of how to increase them. 

Simple interest is the interest on prin- 


cipalonly. Take the sum of $100 deposited 
ina bank that computes interest semi- 
annually. The rate is six per cent. This 


means that every six months the deposit 
would earn three dollars. At the end of a 
year and a half you would have $109. The 
working principal has not increased at all. 

Now take the same sum and put it out 
at compound interest at the same rate. In 
six months it would earn three dollars and 
there would be a total of $103, but from 
this time on the interest would be added to 
the principal and become part of it. In- 
“erat of having $100 at work you would 
have $103. For the next six months the 
interest would be $3.09, making the prin- 
cipal for the following interest period 
$106.09 

Thus, with each interest date, the work- 
ing principal is increased by the addition 
of the interest earned. Your principal, 
in other words, is like a rolling snowball 
that gets bigger all the time 


There are two kinds of compound 
interest. Two illustrations may best ex- 
plain them. One dollar deposited in a 
savings bank that pays four per cent will | 
amount to $2.19 in twenty years. This is 
simple compound interest. One dollar, 
deposited every year for twenty years in 
the same bank at the same rate of interest, 
will become $30.97. This is progressive 
compound interest 

To get the full and-beneficial results of 
compound interest not only must you begin 
to save but you must keep steadily at it. 
When you see the effects of progressive | 
saving you find out just how valuable it 
is to get the thrift habit 


The revelation of the wonders of com- 
pound interest have a sort of Aladdin 
touch. For example, a sum left for a 


hundred years at three and a half per cent | 
will increase thirtyfold. Money, at the | 
same rate, doubles in twenty years. 

With humble sums impressive ends may 
be gained. Nearly every human being can 
save five cents a day. This amount, saved 
each day ($1.50 a month) and deposited in | 
a savings bank that pays four per cent 
interest will amount to $182.50 in ten 
years. It will earn $40.06 interest, making 
its total value at the end of that time 


ut | 
standing in a boat is always more or less | 
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Your Savings 


HROUGHOUT our 
whole country, thou- 
sands of people are bend- 
ing nervously over stock 
tickers and rushing out 
to buy the last edition of 
the evening paper, all to 
see whether the stock in 
which they are speculat- 
ing with their savings has 
gone up or down a few 
points. 
Gloom or happiness is 
governed by the last word 
from Wall Street. 


How much better to buy some- 
thing, the value of which does not 
change—something worth one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar when you buy 
and always worth that. 


Our mortgages on New York City 
real estate are just that. Your money 
and your interest are guaranteed by 
our associate company, the Bond and 
Mortgage Guarantee Company with 
its $7,500,000. The title is guaranteed 
by our Company with its $14,000,000. 


You can invest as little as $10. a 
month or you can get from us a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of such investments 
if you desire. The quality and safety 
of all are the same and our fees have 
been paid by the borrowers so that the 
investment is without expense to you. 

Write us how much you might be willing 


to invest and we will send you a booklet 
describing an investment of that amount. 


TuLtE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST C9 


176 Broadway, New York 
175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











iL CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Safe Investments 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds earning 4 
to 6 per cent interest, are safe investments 


If you have only a moderate amount of money 
to invest you should choose your investment as 
your banker does, for safety first; then the best 
obtainable income 


The 


vest! 





safe 1 
never risk his pris ipal. 


Write for 
This Free Book 


* Bonds and How to Buy 
Them,” written by one of 
the best authorities on in 
vestments in this country. 
It is full of information of 
the greatest value to every 
one who wants to invest 


money SAFELY 


OTIS & HOUGH 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
200 CUYAHOGA BLDG, 















Safe ster Mortgages 
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Nort Dak: a Farm Mort wages — it's their safety or 2 
vears I have handled fa rtgage ‘ 4 fault 
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Walter L. Williamson, Box 250, Lisbon, N. D. 





















Fine Rugs i" Old Carpet 
DENWORTH RUG MILL. || SEND FOR 

3045-47-49-51 Boudinot St., Phila. || CATALOGUE 
Fine Bath Room Rugs at factory prices 0x54 $1.25. 30x60 $1.50 





For 35 years we have been paying our customers the 
highest returns consistent with conservative met! 
ons. First mortgage loaps of $200 and up which 
we can recommend after the most thorough perso: nal 
investinat on Please ask for Loan List No. 715 

ertificates of Deposit also for saving investors 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 




















222.56—rather a surprising result of the 


setting aside of a single carfare every day. 

Take ten cents a day, which means a 
deposit of three dollars every month, and 
put it through the same process. In ten 
years you will have saved $365, which will 
have earned $80.36 interest, making a total 
of $445.36. This is the result of simply 
saving the price of an ordinary cigar a day. 
As you increase the sum saved each day 
the value of steady saving is only more 
strongly impressed. Fifteen cents a day, 
or four dollars and a half saved each month 
and compounded will amount to $668.18 
in ten years. Of this sum $120.68 is 
interest earned. Twenty cents a day or 
six dollars a month will amount to $890.99, 
of which $160.99 is interest. These sums 
saved would scarcely be missed from the 
purse of the average man. If you are able 
to put aside twenty-five cents a day or 
seven dollars and a half a month at the end 
of ten years you will find $1113.75 to your 
credit. If you are able to make the daily 
saving th rty cents or nine dollars a month 
you will be worth $1336.59. Forty cents a 
day or twelve dollars a month will roll up 
the tidy sum of $1782.16, of which $322.16 
is interest; while fifty cents a day or 
fifteen dollars a month will amount to 
$2227.73, of which $402.73 is interest 
Hence it is much to your profit to ‘despise 
not” the saving of small sums. 

Now let us see what the syst« ‘matic or 

rather progressive saving of a dollar a 
week can do. In one year the fifty-two 
dollars saved will earn, at four per cent, 
seventy-eight cents in interest, making a 
working principal of $52.78 at the start of 
the second year. At the close of the second 
year you will have $107.67; at the end of 
the fifth year $285.86; at the close of the 
tenth year $633.65. In fifteen years this 
steady saving of a dollar a week would 
show a total result of $1056.79. At four 
yer cent this alone would yield a return of 

42.27. At the end of twenty vears this 
kind of saving would total $1571.59, while 
the first quarter-century would find you 
worth $2197.92. This sum, if you then 
stopped saving, at four per cent would 
earn $87.91 a year. If you kept up the 
saving of a dollar each week for fifty years 
you would accumulate $8057.16 

Looking at the saving of a dollar a week 
from a different angle, you find that at the 
end of thirty years every one of the fifty- 
two dollars that you had at the end of the 
first year had increased about fifty-eight 
times. 

It has been figured out that a man who 
has deposited five dollars a week, every 
week, In a savings bank that pays four 
per cent can, at the end of twenty years, 
draw out six dollars a week and still leave 
his wife at his death all the money that he 
had originally deposited. 

If a man or woman is able to save a 
dollar a day the results are big. This 
amount, put into a savings bank that pays 
four per cent, will amount to $1967.98 in 
principal and interest at the end of five 
years, and $4455.74 at the end of ten years 


How to Pension Yourself 


Fifty dollars put into a savings bank 
each year will amount to the following 
sums at the end of twenty years: at three 
per cent it will aggregate $1383.38; at 
three and a half per cent it will roll up 
$1463.42; at four per cent it will amount 
to $1548.46; at four and a half per cent 
the total will be $1639.15, while at five 
per cent it will mean a total of $1735.96 
This figuring out of compound interest 
returns might be continued indefinitely 
Sufficient results have been given, however, 
te show two very important things that 
the average man or woman who wants to 
attain a competency must bear in mind, 
and they are: first, that money will earn 
more money; second, that the only way to 
share the results of this kind of labor is to 
begin to save and then keep constantly at i. 
It might be helpful, in this connection, 
to see some practical applications of the 
benefits of compound interest and saving 
One of them is what might be called an 
automatic pension. It has been calculated 
that if a man whose income remains the 
same year after year will deposit one-third 
of that income each month in a savings 
bank that pays four per cent, he will be 
able to retire at the end of thirty-five years, 
and thereafter he or his heirs will receive 
the full amount of his income. If he will 
steadily deposit a quarter of his income in 
the same way he will be able to retire on full 
pay at the end of forty-one years. A fifth 





of his income, saved and deposited in this | 


way, will enable him to stop work on full 
income saved at the end of forty-six years, 
while a deposit of one-tenth of ~y income 
will retire him at the end of sixty years 

To be able to retire on half income as a 
result of this kind of steady saving is easier. 
This can be achieved in twenty-four years 
by the deposit of one-third of the wages in 
a savings bank each month; in twenty- 
eight years by the deposit of one-fourth 
of the wages; in thirty-two years by the 
deposit of one-fifth of the income, and in 
forty-five years by the steady saving of 
one-tenth of the wages. 

Uncle Sam, or rather the Bureau of 
Navigation, at Washington, has worked 
out an interesting lesson in saving and 
compound interest as an inducement to 
men to enter the navy. The calculation is 
based on the supposition that the man will 
remain in the naval service for thirty years 
This means that he must enter when he is 
eighteen and leave, by legal retirement, 
when he is forty-eight. It is expected that 
he will have enough ability to become a 
petty officer at the end of four years of 
service and a chief petty officer at the close 
of eight vears. 

By this calculation the statisticians 
figure out that, if a sailor saves half of 
what he earns and puts it into a savings 
bank that pays four per cent interest, he 
will have coming to him at the end of the 
thirty years of Government service exactly 
$23,923. He may then retire on three- 
fourths pay for the rest of his life, which 
means that the United States Government 
will pay him $1163.28 each year as long as 
he lives. The income from what he has 
saved, together with his retired pay, will 
give him a total yearly income of about 
$2000. He can supplement this income by 
whatever wage he may choose to earn, for 
there is no bar on his taking a position 
in civil life. The saving conditions just 
enumerated are, of course, ideal, but they 
serve to emphasize the point, made earlier 
in this article, that it is only by steady and 
systematic saving that you can get the full 
results of compound interest 


Dodging the Forfeiture Rule 


But sometimes the most conscientious de- 
positors lose interest on their savings by 
withdrawing them at the wrong time. For 
example, in many of the big New York 
savings banks, which are among the largest 
in the country, the rule is that, on all 
deposits withdrawn prior to an interest- 
paying date (usually the first of January 
and the first of July), the depositor forfeits 
all the interest accrued since the last 
receding interest date. Many of these 
banks pay interest only twice a year. This 
ruling may seem harsh, but the bank 
officials say that there are two good reasons 
for it. One is that it would require a 
tremendous force of clerks to figure out 
the interest every time a man withdrew a 
small sum; the other one is that it encour- 
ages the depositor to keep his money in the 
bank and let it grow 

At this point the question arises, What is 
the depositor to do if he needs a sum of 
money urgently just before an interest 
payment? There is a very simple way 
out of it and in the explanation is a helpful 
lesson. Let us assume that the depositor 
has put $1000 on deposit in a savings bank 
that pays four per cent interest, with 
payments January 1 and July 1. His first 
interest date is July 1, and this means that 
he will get $20 in interest if his thousand 
dollars is still on deposit. An emergency 
arises that makes it imperative for him to 
have $800 for twenty days on June 10. If 
he draws this out of the savings bank he 
will lose the interest on it for the six 
months. What is he to do? He can take 
his savings bankbook to a commercial 
bank, use it as collateral, and borrow the 
$800. Assume that he is charged six per 
cent interest on this money. This means 
that it will cost him about $2.60 

Now if he had drawn the $800 out of 
the savings bank he would have forfeited 
$16in interest. This means that by follow- 
ing the plan just outlined he paid only 
about $2.60 for the use of the money. Thus 
he not only practiced economy but main- 
tained the integrity of his savings account 

Therefore it is important for the saving 
depositor to know Just when the interest 
payments in his bank are made, and not to 
withdraw money at times when the interest 
might be forfeited. This, combined with 
steady savings, is the only way to obtain 
the big benefits of compound interest 
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THE FRANKLIN TRUCK 


Capacity, 2000 Pounds 


Phe Franklin motor, being air-cooled, is preeminently fitted for con 
mercial car work Cooling is direct and positive; overheating 
possible; there is nothing to freeze The cooling system ts simy 
Itse lf There s nothing to vet out of order and conse quently nothi 
which requires attentior The unnecessary weight and mechanism 
the water-cooled motor with attendant troubles are eliminated 

Franklin trucks, with capacity loads, weigh less than many tou 
cars Light weight, strength, flexibility and pneumatic tires of la uu 
ire features of Franklu construction | xperience has demor strated tf 


a umatic ti ymmercial vehicles are superior to solid tires in th 


es on Ce 
a | rhet average speed can be maintaine d Ww ith a minimum of jar to the 
load and vehicle, which results in greater efficiency together with a low 


cost of maintenance and depreciation. 


The total cost of upkeep of a truck when equipped with 
pneumatic tires of proper size is less than when solid tires are 
used. And there are also fewer interruptions to the service. 


Trucks, Police Patrol Cars, 
Passenger Busses, Taxicabs. 


Prices and general information 
will be furnished on request. 


H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 


Licensed under Selden Patent 





Pack a premium in package goods, 
and enough of the quality 1s 
crowded out of the goods to cover 
the cost of the premium. 


Message 

No. 13 

Bad Policy 
lo pay 
For 


Pre miums 


Kellogg's —the genuine—|Ioasted 
Com Flakes, has always sold 
on merit alone. Its cost repre- 
sents quality of real corn flakes 
— not crockery or toys. 

It isn't policy to pay for 

premiums. 


Kellogg's insures quality of | 
real food. 


The Genuine has this Signature 


VA W 1 ellos 


Made from Selected White Corn 
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Millions Lost 





on Overlands 








We have had to decline more orders for Overlands than we have ever 


filled. ‘ Millions have been lost in lost sales. 


But we could have saved a 


large part of those millions by slighting our manufacture. 


The Overland is the largest-selling car in 
the world. 
always supplied 


very much larger had we 


those who wanted the cars. 


For each Overland sold sells others. The 


average in the past has been four sales per 


car. So each sale lost has cost us, in addition, 
the sales which the car would have made. 

In the first fiscal year—when we made only 
400— we had calls for 2,000 cars. 


12,000 wanted the 


The next 


year we made 4,000, but 

Overland. Lest fall—before the first 1910 
model came out—we had advance orders 
booked from dealers for 16,000 cars—four 


times our production of the year before. 

Chis spring—with a factory capacity of 140 
cars daily—-we were at one time over 4,000 
cars behind on orders for immediate delivery. 
only by 
No Over 


sell a car which he cannot 


Now we supply cars promptly 
limiting each dealer's allotment. 
land dealer may 


deliver at once 
What We ‘Could Do 


We could increase sales largely for a little 
while in any of the following ways: 
We could let others make 


assemble the cars \ 


our parts, and 


merely great many 


makers do that 
We could put our men on piece-work— the 
induce 


usual way—so they would have ar 


ment to skimp and to hurry. Instead of that, 


we pay cach man by the day, regardless of 





But certainly the sale would be 


what he turns out. And in every part of every 
department is a sign which reads ‘Quality 
First.” 

We could cut down immensely on our in- 
spections. We could use thousands of parts 
We could easily 


cut off one-half the time which we spend in 


which we now throw out. 
testing our engines, then testing the cars on 
the road. 

We could increase our sales millions of dol 
lars this year by thus slighting our manufac 
how 


ture. But long would each Overland 


then continue to sell four others like it? 


What We Actually Do 


We are told by an expert, familiar with the 
highest-priced cars, that the Overland is tested 
better than any other car in the world. He 
claims that we go to unwarranted extremes. 

The 


pass over 10,000 rigid tests and inspections 


various parts of an Overland must 


Some models require 12,500 inspections. 
The parts are tested alone, then in combi 
thers, then as an assembled 


nation with 


whole. Every day we discard some hundreds 
of parts because of some defect—some lack 


of exactness — which ordinary inspection 
would pass. 
We require that an engine, before it goes 


into a car, shall be so perfectly balanced that 


The 


All Prices 
Include 
Gas Lamps 
and Magneto 


This is the $1,000 Overland—25-horsepower—102-inch wheel base. 
Price with single rumble seat, $1,050; with double rumble 
seat, $1,075; with complete toy tonneau, $1,100. 


a pencil will stand on end on a cylinder while 
the engine is running. 

In many parts exactness is required to the 
thousandth part of an inch. Then every 
chassis is given at least two trial runs on 
rough and hilly roads. That is why Over- 
lands are always all right. We leave no mis- 


takes to be discovered by owners. 


Cause of Record Sales 





There are thousands of owners talking 
about Overland cars just as they write to us. 
They tell how, month after month, they run 
telling 


without any adjustments. They are 


of long use, without any cost for repairs. 
They are reporting on thousands of miles run 
at a total cost of three-fourths of one cent 
per mile 

They tell how the Overlands always 
keep going, regardless of roads or weather 
Thus our owners become the best salesmen 
we have, and their cars are our best adver 
tisements. 

It is in that way alone that the Overlands 


We build 


every car as though our whole fame was at 


have come to the topmost place. 
stake on it. And wherever we send out an 
Overland car there comes back a demand for 
more. 

Every man knows that this must be so. It 
would be utterly impossible to control the 
making 
And it would be 


largest sale in the world without 
the best cars ever created. 
just as impossible to build such a car without 


the infinite care that we give to it. 





This is the 40-horsepower Overland for $1,250. 
Wheel base 112 inches. 








See What Overlands 
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Give for the Money 














Overlands sell at a dozen prices, from $1,000 up. But don’t measure 


the car by the price you pay, compared with others’ prices. 


For remember 


that Overlands outsell all others largely by underselling. 


$1,000 seems a low price for a car. It 
suggests some cars which are under-powered 
and under-sized—that are toy-like imitations 
of real motor cars. 

But the $1,000 Overland is a 25-horsepower 
car. It has a 102-inch wheel base. Its pos 
sible speed is 50 miles an hour. 

In exhibitions it carries four passengers 
up a 50 per cent grade, starting from stand 
still. We have run it 7,000 miles, night and 
Many an 


owner has run it 10,000 miles without mak 


day, without stopping the engine. 


ing any adjustment. 

It is this $1,000 car which is used in the 
U.S. mail service, where each does the work 
of three horse-drawn vehicles. They have 
made their daily trips for a vear and a half, 
in all sorts of weather, without a moment's 
delay. They have made those trips in- snow 
so deep that all other trafiic was stopped. 

It is this $1,000 car on which we fit our 
light delivery body. These delivery cars 
carry 800 pounds and two passengers, and 
the veriest novice must be able to always 
keep them going. 

It is our $1,000 car which numerous con 
cerns now supply to their road-men. They 


enable one salesman to do two salesmen’'s 


An Ample Car 


The $1,000 Overland will go as fast as 
vou ever care to go. It will climb any hill 
with a road up it. It will last as long as any 
car at any price. 


work. 





The power is sufficient for any usual re 
quirement. Yet one of these cars in a test has 


run over 28 miles on one gallon of gasoline. 





Other Overland models cost $1,300, $1,400 and $1,500, 
according to style of body, etc. 





This car—like some of our higher-priced 
pedal 
goes forward or backward, fast or slow, by 
simply pushing pedals. A child can master 
the car in ten minutes \ woman is now 
Atlantic to 


models operates by control One 


driving one of the cars from the 
the Pacific. 

Many a millionaire owns a $1,000 Over 
land, simple, so 
trouble proot, so easy to handle for the man 


because it is so utterly 


who drives his own cai 

Lhe price include S$ vas l inps ind magneto 
The car complete with toy tonneau costs but 
$1,100 
it will bear comparison with many cars selling 
up to $2,000. 


In size, style, power and capacity, 


Higher-Powered Cars 





The 40-horsepower Overlands, with 112 
inch wheel base, cost from $1,250 to $1,500, 


depending on style of body, etc. Heretofor 


these prices have indicated lower powered, 
smaller-sized cars. But these are big cars, 
with all the style that any price can buy 


And many a car costing up to twice the price 
has a lesser power 

The Marion-Overland — prince 
sells for $1,850. But this car ts 
which we use to win contests 


of the line 

racer. It 
is the car 
against some of the costliest cars It has 
outshone cars at twice the price in numerot 
great events. 

There is pride in owning such a cat 
There is satisfaction in feeling that you have 
the best you can get For the Marion 
Overland is the utmost that our best en 
gineers can produce. 


The 






Licensed 
Under 
Selden 


Patent 


But judge none oft the sec cars by the price 
tlone, compared with what others ask. For 
It Is easy to prove that no other cat gives 


What the Overland gives for the money 


And don’t get an Overland which far exceeds 


your requirements, simply because it is cheap 


Overland Economy 





° 
We make more cars than any other maker 
d we make them by modern automatic 

machinery Over $3,000,000 has been in 

vested to make Overland cars economically 

We devote one factory to one model alone 
very machine is adapted to it K-very man 
is trained in doing one thing 

In these ways we have cut our costs twent 
per ce it im the past Veal ilone Smaller 
makers with lesser facilities cannot compete 
with the ¢ Cal 

So don't judge what you get in an Over 
land by comparing our prices with other 

Send us this coupon and we will mail full a 

formation about these various car Phen 
ue can Compare them part by part, with 


nv other cars you know 


We have dealers in 800 towns 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Please send me information about 


r 


Passenger Cars Delivery Cars | 


The Marion- Overlands 
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The Marion-Overland, with touring body, costs $1,850. Also made as 
racing roadster, as town car and with torpedo body. 


















TELEPATHY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“She doesn’t know anything about his 
life,’ said Jerry. ‘‘How should she? She 
admires a certain character that she con- 
ceive s to be her brother's; that’ s all.” 

‘He used to be very stupid.” 

‘‘Handling money,’ said Jeremiah, ‘‘ has 
sharpened his wits enormously. He passes 
for bright. And he is good at showy games. 

As for me, she thinks that because 
I I don’ t exert myse sif I'm indolent, and that 
because I do the society act I don’t get on 
well with men, and that because I don’t 
hunt and play polo I’m timid.”’ 





“And what,” said Jordan coldly, ‘‘do 
you see to admire in her? 

“She —she--why, she’s only a child, 
and she’s in wrong on the things that 
count . And what have I to do 
with admiration, anyway ? I love 


her 
and tired.’ 

**Well,” said James, ‘‘ we are all sick and 
tired. But I am relieved to find that the 
underlying cause is so very trifling. Try to 
cheer up a little, that Jordie and I will 
feel less depressed Miss Pauld- 
ing is ir. wrong, as you say Jordie 
and [ will make it our business to see that 
she gets in right.” 

Her decision is irrevocable,” 
miah solemnly, ‘‘and she doesn’t 
to keep trotting after her.”’ 

**What makes you think so?” 

**She told me so herself.”’ 

Jame s'¢ omment was most unfeeling. He 
said: ‘‘ Rats!’ 


and she won’t have me, and I’m sick 


so 


said Jere- 
want me 


VI 

AMES did the most of his hunting on 

Long Island or in Virginia, and con- 
tented himself with such ribbons as his 
horses could take in the New York show; 
but once having resolved on the conquest 
of Philadelphia he spared neither pains 
nor money to that end. The main diffi- 
culty was to pass himself off as Jeremiah. 
Jeremiah had many friends in Philadelphia 
whom James knew neither by name nor 
by sight, and sooner or later he must 
entangle himself in various embarrassing 
situations. ‘‘ J must show off and get out,” 
he confided to Jordan, ‘ before I’m shown 
up and kicked out.”’ 

So as not to hurt the feelings of any of 
Jeremiah’s friends whom he might meet 
face to face and not recognize, James went 
forth behind a pair of darkly smoked glasses 
and pretended that he had had belladonna 
put in his eyes and that he could not see 
his hand before his face 

‘I can just see to ride 
all,”’ he said 

*But,”” one would object, ‘‘isn’t it dan- 
gerous to go te hounds half-blind?” 

“‘As a matter of fact,”’ said Jeremiah, 
“it doubles the fun. You put your horse 
at what you think is a fence, and it turns 


, and that’s about 


out to be a railroad trestle Who's 
this coming up?” 

“Billy Taunton.’ 

“It’s wonderful how blind Iam. Hello, 


Bill 9 


Hello, Jerry — how's the boy ?”’ 


**Fine and dandy.” 
**Never knew you were a horsem an ; 
“Oh, I’m not,” said James ‘My 
brother James makes a business of it. I’m 


justa loafer. But once ina while, 
liver needs shaking up, I like to 
little ride 
* A little ride!” exclaimed the newcomer. 

“is that what you call your performance 
of last Tuesday’ I heard Old Leathers 
say that if you were his son he'd lock you up 
in a lunatic asylum.’ 

James chuckled 

“] think they’re going to make 
he said 


when my 


go fora 


a start,” 


That night James went to a large dinner 
party given by Old Leathers and found, 
somewhat to his dismay, that he was to sit 
next to Miss Paulding. ‘‘ Now,” he thought, 
‘I shall be found out.”” But he was not 

“You've avoided me ever since you 
came on,”’ she said in an injured voice 
“and you aren't a truthful person, be- 
cause you said you were tenia 04 horses. “ 

“You know best,” said James, ‘why I 
have avoided you. As to the other thing, 
why, compared to people who are really 
good at horses I’m no good at all. So I 
spoke the truth.”’ 

‘If you are not 


rood at them,” she said, 


and she was unable to ron ss a note of 


admiration in her voice, 0 is?’ 





** My brother James for one,” said James, 
and he wanted to laugh. 

‘‘And were all the other things you told 
me fibs? That you weren’t good at shoot- 
ing, or any other games, and that you didn’t 
like anything but clothes and parties?” 

‘I told you what I liked most,” said he. 
‘‘But that doesn’t prevent me from doing 
other things to make up. If there are 
seven for polo I’m always glad to make an 
eighth, or if there are three for tennis I'll 
make a fourth. But those aren’t serious 
things.” 

‘‘And what I said,” said Miss Paulding, 

‘was that I had no use for a man who 
om t do the things that other men do, 
not fora man who wouldn’t 

“Then,” said James quietly, “‘we had a 
little falling out that was unnecessary. 
We each misunderstood the other.” 

**But you intimated that you thought 
me a little fool for caring so much about 
showy qualities.”’ 


**Oh!—oh!” protested James. 
“IT am,” she said, and a moment later, 
‘tell me, did you bring your string over 


just to show me 
‘What if I did?” 

“Then please stop showing me before 

you break yourneck. I am convinced.” 
Even if I never mount a horse again?” 

**Even if you never do. And I think it 
would be a comfort to me °° you would 
promise that you never would.” 

never make rash promises,”’ said 
James ‘But I'll think about it. If I 
promised you that, what would you prom- 
ise me do 
“IT think you are laughing at me behind 
those absurd glasses 

‘No, 'mnot. What will you promise?” 

“Nothing rash on the spur of the mo- 
ment. I’ve had a lesson, I admit it. Isn’t 
that enough ?”’ 

James found a pencil and wrote on his 
dinner card: ‘‘If you will promise to be 
Mrs. Jeremiah Livingston, Jeremiah will 
promise never to do any dangerous riding 
as long as he lives."’ He showed her what 
he had written. ‘*‘ How about it?” 

‘Why do you put it in such a funny 
way?” she asked, as if the phrasing of the 
question interested her more than the 
question itself. 

**How about it?” 

“T don’t know, 
think.”’ 

‘*“When will you have thought? I’m 
leaving early in the morning for New York. 
Iam going South next Monday to shoot in 
the Wheeling handicap 


he asked. 
"she said; 
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“T want to 


‘But I didn’t know that you ever shot. 


Do you do that well too? 
‘Not as well as my brother Jordan, of 
course but 
‘Is he going?” 
o. We never compete 
ideas in the family. 
you begging the question?” 
I'll be quite frank,’’ she said seriously. 
‘I can’t possibly do you justice when you 
have those glasses on. It doesn’t seem 
quite as if we were the old friends that we 
are.” 
‘I am afraid,” said James, ‘that you 
are still interested in what shows.”’ 
who had been practicing 


Pe JAN, 
steadily, entered the Wheeling handi- 
cap and won over such famous shots as 
Mr. Wilson of Savannah, ‘‘Ed” Brown 
and “Dan” Dudley. That night he was 
feasted in triumph, and during dinner he 
received a telegram initiale d by Miss 
Paulding. The telegram said: ‘I’m more 
convinced than ever. Bully for you! 
Among the shcoters was Miss Paulding’s 
brother, but he had retired after the sev- 
entieth round with a large string of goose- 
eggs to his dise redit. Jordan telegraphed 
to James: ‘The iron is hot; bring Jerry 
to Washington.’ . 

But James came alone 

““Wouidn’t he come?” 
much concerned 

James did not answer directly 

[am a fool,” he said. 

“Pass rapidly from the general to the 

particular,” said Jordan 
‘It looks,”’ said James with a sigh, ‘‘as 

if you and I were to be sympathetically 
miserable with Jerry for the rest of our 
lives . Damnation!” His temper 
and disgust broke all restraint. ‘It would 
have been time enough to suffer when we 


against each 
But aren’t 


Vu 


Jordan asked, 
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The perfect sound-reproduc- 
tion which established the 
supremacy of the 


EDISON 
Phonograph 


lies in the point of contact 
between the Phonograph and 
the Record—the sapphire re- 
producing point. 

point that conveys the sound from the 
the And right here is the 


pertec tone of the Edison 
ne 


This is the 
Rec ord to 
ret, the 
stead of a 


audience. 
‘t lifelike 


nasal t« 


sec 
metallic ’ 
it the 

point 
in the groove 


I here 


only feature re 
Phe sapphire 
*button,”’” and it travels 
minimum of friction 


But this is not the 
producing point 
** point ** but a ° 


Record with a 


sapphire 


is not 4 


or thread of the Is Po 


SS scratching, no harshness and practically no wear on either the reproduc 
‘ | ing point or the Record. 
“eet That is why Edison Records retain their sweet musical tones for years 
Fp1S0% That is why your Edison Phonograph is an investment that brings a 
} AR >D lifetime of enjoyment. 
RecoR | _ . » i 
= Chere is an Edison Phonograph at what- 
+ ever price you wish to pay, from the Gein 

Sy 


$12.50 to the Amberola at $200.00. 


a, Every Edison Phonograph of every type plays both the regular Edison 
Episow Standard Records, which render every kind of selection of the usual 
AMBEROL length—and Edison Amberol Records, which play twice as long, ren 
REGORD dering all longer selections as originally meant to be played. The Edison 
ee is the instrument that gtves you the very best of all kinds of entertainment 


j in your own home. 


National Phonograph Company, 11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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RIFLE 
The only gun that fills the 


demand for a trombone 
(“pump”) action re- 
peater in .25-20 and 
32-20 calibres. 


Shoots 
high veloc- 
ity smokeless 
cartridges, also black 
and low pressure smoke- 
less. Powerful enough for 
deer, safe to use in settled dis- 
tricts, excellent for target work, for 
foxes, geese, woodchucks, etc. 















Its exclusive features: the quick, smooth working “‘pump’’ 
action ; the wear-resisting Special Smokeless Steel barrel; 
the modern solid-top and side ejector for rapid, accurate firing, in- 
creased safety and convenience. It has take down construction and 
lvory Bead front sight; these cost extra on other nifles of these calibres, 


Our 136 page catalog describes the full ZZzr/in 
line. Sent for three stamps postage. Write for it. 


The Martin Firearms Q@, 19 Willow Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 











A New Idea in Dump Wagons 


Hay Fever | 








| At One- 
and Asthma 1 oon 
|| Usual 

Sufferers from these two afflictions can be | | Price See that Truss 
greatly relieved by the use of a little device | | simply placing this Box on any wagon gear makes an 
which we will send to any address to be tested that will dump nd crushed stone instantly or wil 
7 days before you decide to keep it Barge Ca a . Rag: Bendre eo meta 

This device f Iters the air The dust, pollen and t rite free informats 

her h produce < 

which procuce irtiation that Everett Mfg. Co. 44 Lake Street, Newark, N. Y. 


nd t paroxysms of Asthma 

















ecte dy 1 Opt 
> powers of resistance. This 180,340.00 
devi 1 a cure it it give elief instantly MADE BY MY CLIENTS 
Thou ire in us Phey are not annoying and you Should Have My FREE BOOKS 
annot een when worn te 4 et OTH! N THE Ft 
Send name and address so that we may let you TURE WHAT an How to INVENT” BOOK FRER 
have a 7 days’ test of this little device.—The Nasal- E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 856 F, Washington, D. C. 





filter Company, 400 Globe Bidg., St. Paul, Minn 














had messed our own love affairs. But to 
be lovesick and heart-whole at the same 
time is contrary to all past and reasonable 
experiences. I tell you it makes me sick.” 

**What has happened?” asked Jordan. 

“Like a fool,” said James, “I gave 
Jerry a hint of what we’ve been up to 
masquerading as him and all. He took it 
hard. He said it was dastardly and dis- 
honorable. He slipped off the train at 
Philadelphia to see her and explain.”’ 

They marched solemnly into the hotel 
café, seated themselves at a corner table, 
and ordered something to drink. 

“*T could stand feeling the way I do for 
several months,”’ said Jordan presently, 
‘but to go on for years and years, and all 
because of a girl I’ve never spoken to in 
my life ——” 

“‘It’s worse for me,” said James, ‘* be- 
cause when I was pretending to be Jerry 
in Philadelphia I saw something of her, and 
got to like her myself. Quite a good deal. 
Quite a good deal.” 


For the next ten minutes neither of them 


spoke. And neither of them touched his 
drink. Both sat plunged in deep and 


gloomy thought. Then suddenly the cor- 
ners of Jordan’s mouth flickered into a 
smile, and his whole expression changed to 


one of care-free youth, good-nature and 
cheerfulness. James met the smile with 
one to match An instant later the 


brothers had burst into laughter 

‘Well, I'll be jiggered!”’ said Jordan 

‘“Me too,” said James. ‘‘And it can 
mean only one thing: Jerry has just 
finished explaining.”’ 

Jordan nodded 

‘**He’s just finished explaining,” he said, 
‘‘and if my personal feelings of relief and 
exhilaration are any criterion, why, he’s 
just beginning to kiss her.” 


‘Better send ’em a telegram,” said 
James. It was to this effect 


“We're feeling fine; for Heaven's sake, don't 


quarrel !” 


THRIFT 


Juvenile Savers 


EVERAL building and loan asso- 
ciations in the East have “juvenile 


savings annexes’ where youngsters’ 
accounts are kept separately from those of 
adults. The first annex was started some 
years ago with considerable skepticism as 
to the ability of boys and girls to os 
money in the bank and keep it there, but 
all doubt has vanished before results. An 
association in East Rutherford, New 
Jersey, has six hundred juvenile accounts 
in a population of not more than fourteen 
endive children, while there is nearly 
thirty thousand dollars to the credit of 
nine hundred youngsters who deposit with 
another association in Corning, New York; 
and Elmira, New York, has a thriving 
“‘annex.”” How the boys and girls save 
money, and why, is shown in the following 
cases drawn from such juvenile annexes 
A colored boy's mother is a widow who 
supports herself by washing clothes at 
home, doing fine work for hotel guests and 
well-to-do families. The boy, who is eleven, 
goes to school regularly. In spare time he 
delivers washing, sometimes receiving tips 
He also has a vegetable garden and sells 
produce. Surplus cash goes on deposit. 
He now has seventy-three dollars, and 
means to save enough to open a barber 
shop when he is old enough and _ has 
learned the trade. His thrift has led his 
mother to plan for owning the five-room 
cottage they live in, and she has put away 
nearly two hundred dollars. The house 
ean be bought for one thousand dollars, of 
which the building and loan association 
will lend eight hundred dollars. On the 
advice of its officers the widow is saving 
another one hundred dollars before pur- 
chasing, so that she can make improve- 
ments. When the purchase is made this 
loan will cost her eight dollars a month and 
small taxes, a total about equal to the 
present rent. At that rate, in twelve 
years she can own the place free. 


What Two Boys Did 


A boy, now fourteen, was at the age of 
four adopted from an orphans’ home by a 
farmer. When he got old enough to go to 
school, he saw a home savings bank and 
wanted one. His adopted parents de- 
posited a dollar at the juvenile annex, 
securing the bank, but told him he must 
earn money to keep the account growing. 
The farmer gave him a hive of bees, and 
with this he started, selling honey and 
adding other hives. He also undertook to 
do odd work~—repairing fences, clearing 
land, painting, making lawns and flower 
beds. This has given him a liking for farm 
life, and he now plans to take a college 
course in scientific agriculture, having 
more than three hundred dollars put away 
toward expenses. Getting this nest-egg 
together has taught him management to 
such a degree that his adopted parents now 
take his advice in all matters, and have 
themselves started saving. When their 
account had grown to a comfortable figure 
the boy figured out a novel investment for 
it, persuading them to buy a harvester and 
other farm machinery, which not only 
lightened work and made it possible to 


raise more produce, but also could be rented 
out each season to neighbors on a profit- 
able basis 

A drunkard’s boy, further handicapped 
by a shiftless mother, got interested at 
Sunday-school in the possibilities of bet- 
tering himself. He began earning money 
running errands and seliing papers, and had 
thirty dollars in the juvenile annex before 
he was eight years old. When! was ten 
his parents died, and he went to live with 
relatives in a city, working at odd jobs and 
still adding to his savings. When he was 
twelve he got a job in a silk mill, going to 
night school and improving his opportuni- 
ties in every way. Today he has a fair 
education and is assistant foreman in a 
department, with prospects of being fore- 
man before long. His savings account ex- 
ceeds six hundred dollars, and he means to 
buy a home soon, with the purpose of get- 
ting married when he is twenty-one. His 
experience in thrift has given him a deter- 
mination to marry none but a “juvenile 
annex” girl. 


A Boy's Livery Business 


A Civil War veteran, earning a dollar 
and a half a day, was killed at his work, 
leaving a widow and an eleven-year-old 
daughter. The mother managed to sup- 
port herself and the girl by washing, keep- 
ing the latter at school. The girl saw other 
children taking their home banks to the 
juvenile annex, and wanted one too; and 
as the widow washed for an officer of the 
building and loan association, she asked 
him for a bank, displaying a dollar and 
thirty-eight cents that she had saved. He 
took it, added a dollar to her money, and 
gave her a bank and a passbook. That 
original nest-egg of two dollars and thirty- 
eight cents eventually grew to two hun- 
dred dollars, which the girl saved with the 
purpose of taking a course in a business 
school 

A boy of thirteen began saving only 
eighteen months ago, but, though he has to 
work hard out of schoolhours at odd chores 
for nickels and dimes, he has one hundred 
and thirty dollars to his credit. Some of 
his money has been earned delivering goods 
for merchants and taking care of horses 
He is fond of horses, and has noticed that 
there is an excellent demand for light 
teaming in the small town where he lives 
So, by next spring, with the help of a job 
during his summer vacation, he hopes to 
accumulate two hundred and fifty dollars 
and buy a horse and buggy. Already he 
has found a good animal that can be had 
for two hundred dollars, while a carriage- 
dealer is keeping his eyes open for a rig 


that can be bought for fifty dollars. On 
Saturdays and Sundays, when there is 
more demand for livery rigs than the 


town can supply, he will let his outfit to 
young men who want to take girls riding 
The roadmaster in that township has 
promised to hire the boy’s horse for work 
during part of the week, and sometimes 
the ol grocer or butcher needs an extra 
horse; so that, with this investment and 
his own services, he hopes to earn money 
faster. 
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Safety and Sanity 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 














through the operation of the Law 
The knowledge of 
the Law of Average as applied to 





| 

| of Average. 
| : 

I 


N the duration of human life is gained 
in but one way and that is through statistics. 
@ Now, there are accurate statistics, not only as 
to the average life of individuals, but also as to 
the life of a legacy; that is, how long five 
thousand, ten thousand, or twenty-five thousand 
dollars will last the average person who is not 
used to handling such sums. © A widow with 
money is a shining mark for the mining-shark. 
I am sorry to say it, because | think well of 
woman’s ability to manage her affairs; but the 
fact is five thousand dollars usually lasts a widow 
three years, and ten thousand is dissipated in 
five years. Doubtless, the average man, not 
used to having such lump sums come to him, 
would do no better. ¢ Money ina lump sum 
in the hands of those not versed in finance is a 
burden and sometimes a menace. It lays them 
open to the machinations of the tricky and dis- 
honest, also the well-meaning men who know 
just how to double it in a month. 4 Realizing 
these things, and to meet a great human need, 
the Equitable is 
instead of being paid in a lump sum on the 


now issuing a_ policy which, 


death of the insured, gives a fixed payment every 
year (or more often) to the beneficiary as long 
as she shall live. On her death any unpaid 
instalments are to be paid to her heirs in one 


: 
@ Here 


is a plain, simple, safe plan whereby you can 


sum or in payments, as may be desired. 


insure those dependent upon you against want 


and temptation, by insuring them against their 


indiscretion, and yours. It is the Equitable Way. 








The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
“Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them 


PAUL MORTON, President, i20 Broadway, New York City 
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AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? 









































Floors Waxed for a 
Third Usual Cost | 


Columbus Hard Drying 
Liquid Wax—the only 
liquid wax on the 
market—covers much 
more surface than 

common paste and 
powdered waxes do. 
One gallon covers 





2,500 to 3,000 
square feet. The 
saving in cost is 


considerable. But more important, is the 
ease with which liquid wax is applied. 
Less Than an Hour 

The whole operation takes Jess than | 
an hour. No heavy brush is needed. | 
Apply and polish with a soft cloth. | 
Water doesn’t injure the finish or turn 
it white; heel marks don’t show. The 
finish is hard but elastic. 

Sample Free 

Ask your dealer, or if he hasn’t it, 
send his name and 4 cents in stamps | 
for postage, and we'll send you a liberal 
sample bottle, also our book on floors. 


Try Columbus Liquid Wax on a floor | 
or piece of furniture. Note what it 
does and how easily it does it. Ask 


de aler. 
cans—25 cents to 
can lasts a year. 


your Put up in different size | 


$3.00. A $3.00 | 


Always lock for “Columbus” on the label. 





The Easiest Applied Floor Finish. 


The Columbus Varnish Co. 


Dept. 10 9 Columbus, Ohio | 
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t’s fn to polish 
motor brasses with 


Niall 


and ow they 
twinkle ! 
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Arco Spotzoff is the name of the 
juickest, cleanest, snappiest metal 
polish on earth, We like to send sam- 
ples, especially t otor car owners, 
Your name on a postcard brings one, 





The Atlantic Refining Co. 
Cleveland Ohio 
We 


| garage owners everywhere, 





are looking for live merchants 
and 
special proposition 
Be early. 











have a very 





erat s the car for you! 


powerful 





Handsome 20-24 h. p. motor, 

brakes, fine Gox ires, full elliptic springs, long | 
wheel base, « count inser . Easy | 
riding, simple standsconstant | 
use over any ros ; r. Can be quickly | 
onverted into delivery wagor wean eeewee L.quipped | 
wi e and tail lamy tire repair kitand | 
t N ar to equal it mat BB. Write forcomplete | 

f Victors — $725 to $1500. 


Vistas Autemebiie Mfg. Co. 4255 Papin St., St. Louis | 





| the weaker sex as I should. 
os 


| to divorce him anyway, 


| the Senate. 


| on the spinners several dollars a bale 





THE INDULGENT 
WIFE 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


“‘You have my word of honor for that as 
well as his.” It was Wild Mag who spoke. 
‘‘T may not always have behaved toward 
But this time, 
Morris, I ran straight. 

‘“*T believe you,” answered Effie. 
have to acknowledge I did too.” 

“‘As to the difficulties this disclosure 
creates, I don’t want you to think of me. 
The thing is for you two to save your 
happiness.” 

“T’m not quite sure that you oughtn’t 
Effie,” I said. 
three or 


“And I 


“Very often a woman has to tr 
four times before she gets a good 


**Oh, come off, Effie, old girl,” said Fred. 


| He spoke roughly, like the true man that 
| at heart he is. 


He struck a match on—on 
his trousers and lit his pipe. But there 
was, [ felt, an undercurrent of deep feeling 
in what he said. And his words should 


| sink deep into the hearts of American men, 


of husbands wandering from the home. 
“T’ll make it straight with the papers and 
I'll be able to prove at least 
that you knew nothing of what I was doing. 
Senator Clark here must look out for her- 
self, as I'm sure she can. I’m going to give 
up your ‘bally’ politics anyway and stick 
to the ponies. Men can’t understand 
politics, Effie; I see that now. Men are 
foolish to try to go out of their sphere. I 
can take you on at tennis, Ef, but not 
at legislation. I’m! through with it. I’m 
glad, if you'll take me back, to go back as 
an old-fashioned man, just a husband.” 

Are the words not beautiful, mellow 
with that old mid-century radiance? I 
confess my throat felt choky and my eyes 
wet as Fred held out his arms to Effie, who 
after a moment’s pause was infolded in 
them. 

Fred is now the President of the Men’s 
Anti-Suffrage League, one of the most valu- 
able and useful men in the community and 
one of the happiest husbands. 


Cooperation 
Onions and Cotton 


(Continued from Page 9) 


No doubt the average northern mind, 
inspired by literature of antebellum days, 
associates cotton with plantations of 
baronial extent and imagines the typical 
cotton grower as a sort of agricultural 


nabob; but in Texas, at least, cotton 
growing is distinctly a small farmer's 
proposition. The census for 1900 shows 


in that state 228,000 farms whose chief 
product is cotton, and the average size of 


these farms is only 98 acres. he same 
census shows, based on returns for 1899, 
that the average gross income from 


these cotton lands was $5.17 per acre, or 
$509 per farm. Obviously there is nothing 
very baronial or nabobby in a gross yearly 
income of $509. 

As a matter of course the cotton pone ?, 
like most other farmers, has helplessly 
taken whatever price was offered him for 
his product, irrespective of whether it 
covered the cost of production. D. J. 
Neill, of Fort Worth, formerly president 
of the Farmers’ Union and now editor of 
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usband.”’ | 


the union's organ, the Texas Farm Codper- | 


ator, relates that he once diligently planted, 
cultivated, picked and marketed a crop of 
twenty-eight hundred bales, and got less 
than eight hundred dollars net for it. 

Also, after the farmer had parted with 
his cotton he frequently saw a clique of 
enthusiastic agriculturists belonging to the | 
New York Cotton Exchange take the 
commodity in hand and run up the price 
a 
performance that is still going on with 
unabated zest, and which, at this writing, 
the United States Government rather tar- 
dily proposes to investigate. 

Naturally the cotton grower was pretty 
generally in debt and struggling with a 


| eredit-and-mortgage system under which 
| he often pledged his crop before harvesting 
How the sysiem worked in one particu- | 


it. 
lar is described as follows by C. S. 
of the Farmers’ Union: 

Farmer Brown needs some fertilizer. 
Along in January he drives to town and 
calls at the office of Mr. Smith, who deals 
in fertilizer. He stands around the office 


Jarrett, 
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If he should 
come to-night—the Thief 


afford to stake everything upon a 
wrist - straining, trigger - flinching, 


oo thief comes prepared— 
prepared to take your valua- 


bles. Carries the necessary tools. slow-as-molasses firearm. 
Is expert in their use. One of his Settle this matter to-day for the 
tools is the revolver. In plain sake of your family. Get the Savage 


Automatic. The one gun that points 
straight, shoots true, fires fast, with- 
out practice. It is the one 
gun any woman can shoot 
straight. You pull the 
trigger for each and every 
shot. Reloads a fresh maga- 
zine of ten shots in a flash. 


words, he is prepared to take your 
life. His deadly intent and ex- 
pertness make up for his geen 
revolver’s awkwardness and 10 


slowness. 
You have neither expert- Shots 
Quick 
ao 


ness with a revolver nor 
deadly intent. You cannot 





O r free book, “ The Tenderf »0t’s Turn,” by Bat Masterson, tells why you point the Savage instinctively true. 
d r daalen* name on a post card to-day to Savage Arms Co.,, 77 Savage Ave., Utica, New York 
QTE LK Y Ask yourdealerto show you the new 22 alibre Repeater, 1909 model. Price, $10.00, Also 

ah the high ower Veutherweln’ it tal nade »wn with interchangeable barrels. Se if r rifle book. 
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strain not only insures greatest com- 
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EXTERMINATE ALL RATS 
AND AVOID DISEASE 


Send today, now, for one bottle of 


_Agents Earn Money 


Selling our Perfect Hand Vacuum 
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with the minimum of physical effort. 
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(ENT YOUR IDEAS 


* $8,500 for one invention. Book, 

nt “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
d “What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability 









Souvenirs of Beautiful Hawaii 
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on one foot and then on the other for half | > 
an hour trying to screw up his courage to 
ask for credit. Presently he sidles up to 





Ce ae. : 


Dd COMFORT 








Just the camera Mr. Smith’s desk and says he wants some ri =! ke a aD 
guano. This dialogue ensues: b ‘ 14 | 
for you T Mr. Smith: How much do you want? or A. an our 
Farmer Brown: Well, let’s see. H’'m AG 
vac ation really | ought to have four tons, if I can : 





get that much. 

Mr. Smith: Gracious, man! That’s a 
lot of guano! You know it’s mighty scares 
this year. What kind of security can you 
give me? 

Farmer Brown: I could give you a cot- 
ton note, due October 1 

Mr. Smith: Well, I suppose I could take 
a cotton note, but I don’t like to. How- 
ever, I'll draw up a note 

The note specifies that Farmer Brown 
shall, on the first day of the next October, 
deliver to Mr. Smith seventeen hundred 
pounds of good middling cotton as pay- 
ment for the four tons of guano; also, it 
. creates a lien upon Farmer Brown's crop 
Fil P N 1 and gives Mr. Smith power to enter the A 

lim rremo No. farm and seize the stipulated amount of The Westinghouse 8-inch Residence Fan costs less than a quarter of a cent 


cotton. 
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The smallest, the lightest, the Such, roughly stated, are conditions an hour to operate 
easiest to load and operate of all which the Farmers’ Union set out to It is extremely light—only 41 lbs.—can be carried about anywhere 
7 . - 127° » “iy § >» seve rear ag Ni 
cameras for popular size pictures remedy some seven years ago It was And yet — owing to its scientific construction it produces a strong, well diffused 


obviously a huge undertaking, for similar 


and the nearest dealer will prove } 
conditions obtained in other cotton-grow- 


volume of air, giving to the whole room an atmosphere of coolness and comfort 


it to you. 
‘ ing states, while marketing of cotton and It is noiseless in operation, beautiful in design and finish, and altogether the 
Spi n ed ve a A, amateur spec ulating in it comprise an immense, most remarkabk fan ever produc ed ) 
o1 igh $ at - 
sat ~ Figg, eres world-wide interest, highly organized, 


ed with seal grain employing many millions of capital and 


a Fieve ated: | fp buttrewed ny Iongcestabhisbet custom Westinghouse Electric Fans 
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Caler OF WEE $ for o £ new catalogue beginning ot this huge undertaking Is like all other W esting rhouse produc ts, are of sterling qu ality I very part is m ide 
lescribing 50 st sizes of Premos, and | recorded substantially as follows: In , 
eure to apecily PREMO catalogue August, 1902, Mr. Newt. Gresham was to last and to stand hard service. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION sitting on a log at a crossroads country The various styles and finishes are told about in Fan Book 4100, which is 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N.Y. store in Rains County, Texas, pondering yours for the asking. 
- the unsatisfactory condition of himself and 





If your lighting company or electric supply dealer does not have the 


his cotton-growing neighbors. ‘‘He was ” , 
Westinghouse Residence I an, use the coupon. 


poor,”’ says the history, ‘‘and like his 
neighbors had struggled with the credit- The Westinghouse Electric Sad Iron enavles you to iron without a stove 


| ; and-mortgage system.’ He had, however Electric lrons , 7 
OW : Sys e had, nowever, reed only one iron and it la a lifetime Ss { sider 414/ 
oes ont. poke been interested in the Farmers’ Alliance, an hance , oe 
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which also had its rise in Texas a genera- 
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through stockings tion ago and at one time embraced many | Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 
thousand members. He thought codpera- 3 Please deliver to my address, C. O. D., express charges prepaid 
when Togards are worn. They fit snug tion was the way out and invited a number H 0 a h ~~ Ay my 7 Zam, Price + 00. . 
ly over the forepart of the bare feet of neighbors to meet at Smyrna School- 5 ne ee ey es + tog Ib. $4.25, 7 $4.50 
. = - ' jeTnath 
underneath the stocking, and prevent house and hear his views. Out of the g The current I use is | Direct | 
the toes from wearing through even handful at this meeting, nine were so im- $ The Voltage marked on the Electric Lamps I use 
st« ne rf i 
ar tl a a tockings ; pressed with the views that they agreed to es 
sy, edi ake darning a thing of the past : 1 ¢ . —— aan ms ary 
/ Secliggees, pachiand, sos, join him in forming an organization. s ; 
§ Addies 
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s. They absorb pe ira- 
ler feet and make wa ies An Ambitious Plan 
ight, soft, and elastic, take 5 


: are light soft, and clastic, ta . | Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburg ties Cie 





, not dyed — in sizes for men Adopting the ambitious title, Farmers’ 

women and children Educational and Codéperative Union of 

aime ave: Hb sd Bead ae $ America, the ten sonal proposed, among 

: ae other things, “‘to organize and charter 

«Togard traien subordinate unions in Texas and the 

_, Sold by ee pardnsne ls the world, Bd + yo United States; to teach farmers diversifica- 

re f price —be sure to state size of sto tion of crops, domestic economy and the 

H. L. NELKE & CO.. Nelke Blidg.. Philadelphia process of marketing; to discourage the | 

credit-and-mortgage system; to eliminate | 
gambling in farm products by boards of 
trade and cotton exc hanges; to secure 
yrofitable and uniform prices for grain, 
ivestock, cotton and other products of the 

farm.”’ 

For a debt -ridde en ten this might see m 
quite a contract. ‘‘ We were all poor men, 
says one of the ten, ‘and of course it 
required money to put our plans in opera- 
tion. WwW e succeeded in borrowing some and 


then got out advertising and started to 
f) FLASH LIGH I organize other unions.’’ Almost as soon a 
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the first union was organized farmers in For Men and Boy It tells about this great improvement 
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Janney, Steinmetz & Co., Philadelphia | | South —even in California and the North- 
west. In Texas alone there are now five 
thousand and seventy-five local unions and 
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the central state organization. 
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for the Book and please yourself 
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my paper, the ——; and should the time 
ever come when I cannot consistently do 
so I will quietly withdraw from the Union 
and remain silent concerning the workings 
of the same.” 

So far, of course, the Union is sim 
educational and social—a sort of : 
farmers’ lodge. Its commercial operations 
are organized separately. In Texas it 
now has 321 local cotton warehouses, 
costing three to five thousand dollars apiece. 
Each warehouse is owned and operated by 
a separate corporation formed by members 
of the Union. A member may subscribe 
to stock in the warehouse or not, as he 
pleases, but no subscriptions are received 
except from Union members. 

When the cotton is picked, beginning 
usually in July, it is hauled from the field 
in loose bulk to the nearest gin, where it 
is sucked up from the wagon, the seed is 
separated from the fiber and the latter is 
yut in bales. To give the farmer a short 
aul the gins are from one to three miles 
apart. In Texas there are over four thou- 
sand active ones and in all the cotton 
states over twenty-seven thousand. Farm- 
ers say most of them are controlled by a 
concern which they call the cottonseed 
trust; but, as the gins are not actual fac- 
tors in marketing, control of them is not 
essential to a coéperative marketing plan. 
The Farmers’ Union now has thirty-five 
gins out of the four thousand. Each is 
owned by a separate company composed of 
Union members, as with the warehouses. 

From the gin the cotton is hauled to the 
most convenient town and there either 
sold or stored and held for higher prices. 
If it is to be held it must be warehoused, 
and as the chief object of the Union is to 
get farmers to hold their cotton untila satis- 
factory price is bid, it naturally attaches 
great importance to owne rship and control 
of local warehouses by the farmers them- 
selves. Usually, if the farmer is going to 
hold his cotton, something more than a 
warehouse is necessary—that is, he must 
be able to borrow money on it. The panic 
of 1907, for example, occurred when the 
marketing of cotton was at its height and 
banks generally shut off credit. Mr. Neill, 
on behalf of the Union, succeeded in arrang- 
ing with a syndicate of Galveston bankers, 
having foreign connections, to advance 
money on warehoused cotton and thus put 
a good many farmers in position to hold 
their cotton if they wished; but even when 
there is no panic the matter of financing 
stored cotton is often troublesome. 


Cotton to be Standardized 


Except on paper in speculative circles 
cotton is not generally sold by grades, as 
wheat is. Mostly it is sold by samples 
until it finally reaches the spinner, and he 
buys by inspecting the actual stuff, paying 
for a particular lot what he judges it to be 
worth for manufacturing purposes. Thus 
a warehouse receipt for cotton does not 
have the definite, negotiable value that a 
warehouse receipt for, say, No. 1 red 
winter wheat has. The latter has a quite 
definitely determinable value, and is, there- 
fore, almost as negotiable as a banknote. 
When farmers generally sold their cotton 
outright as soon as it was ready for market, 
and the holding was done by middlemen, 
this imperfect negotiability of the ware- 
house receipt did not concern them. Now, 
however, that farmers are often doing their 
own holding it isa drawback. The Union 
hopes in time to establish grades for cotton 
nine in number, four above and four 
below the staple ‘‘middling uplands” 
which would have the same comparatively 
fixed meaning that grades of wheat and 
corn have. This would not only do away 
with extensive and wasteful samplings, but 
it would give the grower a warehouse 


‘ receipt on which he could borrow money 


almost anywhere. 

At Galveston the Union has a “central 
agent,” J. C. Albritton, with whom the 
local warehouses —theoretically at least— 
keep in touch, and who acts as their market 
adviser and sales agent. It is intended that 
an abstract of every receipt issued by a 
local warehouse shall be sent to the cen- 
tral agent, who will thus have the total 
available supply of Union cotton under his 
eye at all times. Ultimately it is intended 
that whoever wants to buy a farmer's 
cotton will have to go to a central agent, 
who is the farmer’s own representative— 
in which case, of course, the price of cotton 
would no longer be made on the New 
York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges. 
Whatever manipulation occurred would be 
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done by the farmers themselves by with- | 
holding their cotton, and whatever bene- 
fits accrued therefrom would be reaped by | 
the producers instead of by speculators and 
middlemen 

That ideal condition is still very far from 
being realized. It is claimed, however, 
that the Farmers’ Union, through its 
local warehouses, has handled as high as 
one-third of the Texas cotton crop. In 
Mississippi the Union has adopted a more 
highly centralized plan. There they are 
organizing a single corporation with two 
million dollars capital to own the local 
warehouses and finance and market the 
crop 

Phe cotton-holding power of the farmer 
depends a good deal on his borrowing 
i. and under present conditions that 
orrowing power depends a good deal upon 
the managerial ability and financial stand- 
ing of the warehouse company. Receipts 
issued by an able and strong concern would 
naturally be more favorably regarded at 
the bank. Formerly, as rather often 
happens in coéperative enterprises, farm- 
ers were misled by class feeling into select- 
ing one of their own number to manage the 
local warehouse. They found, however, 
that a very good farmer might be a very 
poor cotton merchant. Now,asa rule, they 
select business men experienced in that 
articular trade. The change has been 
Remetielal, 


The Fight for Steady Prices 


For several years the Union fixed fifteen 
cents as the minimum price at which mem- 
bers should sell their cotton. Only in the 
last year has that price been realized. How 
much the holding of cotton by Union mem- 
bers may have counted in making the 
extraordinary prices of the year, no one 
could well attempt to say. Undoubtedly 
other and larger factors counted more. In 
the last year, also, the Union fixed fifteen 
dollars a ton as the minimum price for 
cottonseed. When that point was reached 
the Union fixed eighteen dollars as the 
minimum; then twenty-five; and seed 
actually sold above thirty dollars. But 
the seed wi; influenced by the same ex- 
traordinary factors as the fiber. Chief of 
those factors, no doubt, were a rather short 
crop, good times and large consumption 
of cotton manufactures, high commodity 
rices gener lly and a rampant bull specu- 
ation at New York. 

From the first a prime object of the Union 
has been ‘‘to eliminate gambling by cot- 
ton exchanges.”’ Cotton growers com- 
plain of speculation more bitterly than any 
other class of farmers and fight it more 
vigorou-iy—probably with good reason; 
for in no other big farm product is the 
gambling quite so outrageous. The price 
variations are extraordinary. A ten-mil- 
lion-bale crop in 1903, for example, brought 
the growers a hundred and sixty million 
dollars more than a crop of the same size 
the year before, and a fittle more than a 
crop one-third larger brought the next 
year. From September to February in 
1903-4 the price of the May option on the 
New York Cotton Exchange rose eighty per 
cent. The next year, in the same period, 
it dropped forty-four percent. In the cur- 
rent year we have had pretty frequent price 
fluctuations such as would drive a manu- 
facturer crazy if he had to cope with them 
in selling his products. Indeed the United 
States Government finally seems minded 
to take this scandalous subject into its 
own hands. 

“What we're after,” said Mr. Neill, 

*tisn’t so much a high price, but a fair price 
based on cost of production and a rea- 
sonably staple price. Nowadays Texas 
farmers are beginning to keep books. Many 
of them know what a bale of cotton detiv- | 
ered at the local warehouse has cost them 
as accurately as a manufacturer knows his 
shop-cost. They want a price that will 
cover that cost and a fair profit, and they 
want to be able to count on such a price 
with some degree of certainty.” 

That looks like a very reasonable want 
Undoubtedly the difficulties in the way of 
realizing it are very great; and the 
Farmers’ Union comes in for a great deal 
of scoffing— partly owing to its bad habit 
of dro» ing into turgid rhetoric; but, so 
far as ' ee, this coéperation enterprise is 
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Underwear Comfort 


depends in no small measure 
upon PERFECT FIT. Reis 
Summer Underwear is made in 
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of THE MOST COMPREHEN- 
SIVE MEN’S SUMMER UNDER- 
WEAR BOOKLET ever printed. 
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show should be durable. 


| E. L. LOMAX 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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Here is an Iron Clad sock, the material of whic! » beautifully 
mercerized that pure silk hose could not be more pleasing in 
| finish or color ng Thrust your hand clear into it and it even Success 
| feels like silk; vet its weating parts are a trong as the 
| of a much heavier sock, because they are ide of af p 
| yarn spun ft m care i\Vv Se cted St " t TT 
usual length and given the far I ( 
twist We do not believe that su ity and x 
durability were ever so pertectly con 


Prof 
Henry 
Di-kson, 
?rincipal, 
Dickson Schoo! 
of Memory, the 
Largest and Most 

| Successtul School 

| of Mental Training 
in the World. 


Iron Clad * ‘DREADNAUGHT Y No. 398 


Colors: I s 





It your dealer . 8 { | 
ONLY 25c A PAIR 
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COOPER, WELLS & CO. 









212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. | — erence wee Le : - ———— 
| . | The Dickson Method has been highly recom. 
mended by Elbert oo ee ee 
| 7 Hubbard, Prof. |] : ea) 
David Swing, Dr. | 
| Latson and thou- | How lo af 


| sands of others. 


This Valuable 
Book FREE t 





perme bey’ 














I won the World's First Prize in apaemeeaps Bl 1 


my new system | make an expert peniz 
by mail. Am placing tud or 
commercial colleges 


Favorite ene ia 
. WwW. RANSOM, 
263 Reliam: -aillding, Kansas City, Missouri 
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; Fill Out and | StopForgetting, 
ta 7 os Mail Coupon, or i} ” 
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ATENTS ‘reezercnnen WHAT SCHOOL »."\", ste than, fo” 
LE : abate ‘ will rece Dickson Memory || 7 
Send sketch for tree search of Patent Office Records. How to » School ij al 
Obtain a Patent an Dy ings to Invent with list ef rennreme 2 eel . 1 F 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE TYPEWRITERS ..;:. 





. abet Visible” | y; na all other 
septic powder to Shake into your Shoes, for Tired, Aching bor FREI kes sold or Feated anywhere a to 4 mb 
Few M: akes walking easy. Always use it for Breaking in New ™ price ‘ 
shoe In aF se Allen's Foot-Ease."" Sold everywhere, rED 





“ e for 
Do not accept a substitute. on every ¢ N.Y Typewriter | Enpertem 92 94 Lake Bt Chicago 





























































Do not build 

until you have 

read our book 
a les on 


the Porch b bYoor’ 
is the name of a book which every- 
one who is about to build or rebuild 
shou d re ad caretu lv before dec id- 
ing upon the material tor the porch 
f} vor or the vestibule. 

The reasons for using tiles are so 
in the expense is so 





think, that it 


Ww } orth your wi ) € 
today for this book, which will 
be nt vot et 

Od " tar ok ! home 
builder ‘Ti rthe Barl n,’’ ** Tiles 
f Fireplace **Tiles for e Kitchen 


and Laundry,’ also tree 


THE AssociaTEeD 
Tite MANUFACTURERS 
1215 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falis, Pa. 
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“Yankee” 


ize blade 


North Bros. Mig. Co., 


For the Angler 


the motorist, 
hanic, the handy 
torevery man 
Pocket Magazine 
Screw-driver No. 60 

tool like it 
that are carried u 


office man, the mec 


ound the house 


No 


other 
the handle 


Price 65 cents 


Your dealer can supply you 
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Philadelphia 


Four different 
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prices Bonot wait; write today bo 
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large “art Catalog 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


« 10 Days Ree Feral. 
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| |THE DEMOCRATIC. 
SITUATION 


(Continued from Page 5) 


horses and cows and crops to City Hall 
callers. He usually goes to his St. James 
lace on Friday night and stays there until 

Monday. When he is in the country he 
puts on old clothes and boots and walks 
around and visits the neighbors. His city 
home is in Brooklyn, and when he is there 
he generally walks over to the City Hall. 
He knows everybody in the streets 
boys, truck-drivers, street-car men, shop- 
keepers —and hundreds speak to him every 
day. Politicians wait for him along the 
way and pop out at him from behind cor- 
ners when he is walking in. He wears a 
square-topped derby hat most of the time, 
with yarn mittens and a tippet in the 
winter. 

He introduced Epictetus to the New York 
public. Until he began quoting from that 

early advocate of the what-difference-does- 
it-make cult, and delivering little extracts 
concerning the philosophy that the sum of 
wisdom is to desire nothing but freedom and 
contentment and to bear and forbear, the 
New Yorkers had but vague ideas as to 
whether Epictetus was a racehorse or a 
breakfast food. He is as unconventional 
as McClellan was conventional. Early in 
his term he went to a dinner given by the 
City Hall reporters, put on an apron, ate 
steaks with his fingers and drank beer out 
of mugs. Then he went across the square 
to the Suffolk County dinner, and left, 
thoroughly angry, because there was no 
delegation waiting to receive him. Later 
he gave a dinner to the reporters and called 
in the manager of the place to read. him a 
severe lecture for serving a brand of wine 
different from the one he had ordered. 

He has made many speeches—some 
rebuking the city’ 's defamers and some 
defending the city’s credit. An_espec ial 
charge of his is the police force. He helps 
policemen when he thinks they are right 
and makes a lot of trouble for them when 
he thinks they are wrong. One policeman, 
for example, went to him and confessed he 
had been wrong in a battery case, and the 
mayor asked for clemency for him. He is 
a great letter-writer. Whenever he has an 
idea he wants to promulgate he puts it in 
a letter to somebody. If he ever should get 
to be President he would be as voluminous 
in his communications as T. Roosevelt 


Gaynor’s Sound Advice 


Moreover, he has a lot of common-sense 
and a shrewd wit. He wrote to the Police 
Department one day saying that when an 
officer went into a saloon and ordered 
whisky, it might be presumed the barkeeper 
handed out whisky, and it was not neces- 
sary to take a few more drinks in order to 
give expert testimony as to what it was. 
He wrote to Charles W. Appleton, a new 
magistrate: ‘‘ Don’t strut in office. Don’t 
browbeat the unfortunate. Go down to 
your office tomorrow as meek in spirit as 
you are today.”” He makes many speeches, 
usually full of advice. It makes no differ- 
ence to him with whom he is talking. He 
cautioned five hundred ministers at a 


meeting to be very careful about defaming | 


the city in order te make an impression 
concerning its sinfulness; and he refused a 
permit to a man who wanted to preach in 
the streets in the Jewish section of the 
city, saying there is no need to proselyte 
the Jews, as their religion is as good as 
ours, and that much of the good in ours 
came from theirs anyhow 
He went after the politicians right off | 
the bat. Some of his early notices that 
the politicians must keep their hands off 
caused consternation; but, evidently, the 
mayor meant them. He wrote to the Park 
Commissioner of the Bronx: ‘‘It is under- 
stood that every one appointed must be- 
long to a political club and pay dues. Let 
that be stopped. Let no political influence 
interfere with your work.”” This, by the 
way, was a hard slap at the Tammany 
scheme of organization, upheld as it is by 
the district political clubs. He wrote to 
the new Tax Commissioners: “Politics 
must be banished from your department. 
Find some propertyowner trying toc orrupt 
a deputy and we will have him indicted.’ 
More than that, he denounced as a crim- 
inal offense the padding of city payrolls in 
the interest of politicians. He has refused | 
| to make political speeches, has refused | 


, ffer 
MEAD CYCLE 00. Dept. 0-55, CHICAGO | hundreds of invitations to go to other | 


news- | 
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de ale? 
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Prince 
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June 25,1910 


Pipe 
Smokers, 


Here’s Good News! 


‘Tobacco that won’t burn your tongue 
—tobacco that can’t burn your tongue 
because it is made by a patented process 
that eliminates the sting and leaves only 
wholesomeness and goodness! 


. 
Prince Albert Tobacco 
is the finest creation for pipe ever put on 
It makes a hit with every man 
who smokes 1; 1t stands cvery test you e1Vve rh. 


Men, we stake our reputation on 
Prince Albert. It cost a for- 
tune and three years’ work to 
perfect the process—and it’s 
worth all it cost! You'll say 
so, too, when you smoke it. 

Send us eight cents to-day for 
a liberal size introductory tin if 
your dealer does not have it. 

We will ship by return mail. 
Send your dealer’s name and we 
will supply him. Get it through 
him hereafter. 


This offer applies only in the United States. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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A Necessity with Knee Drawers 


They fit so well 


Twenty-five Cents, Fifty 


y 
Vis 


you forget they’re there. 
Cents and One 


Dollar from dealers or sample pair upon re- 


ceipt of price direct from A. Stein & Co., 


506 Center Avenue, Chicago. 


sure the box 


says “Paris 


Be 
Garters 


—no metal can touch you.”’ 








Sterling Blue Tubes are built up 
of four cross-grained layers of 


Fine Para Rubber and when completed are covered with an additional heat 


resisting blue layer. 
how long you carry them 
tube on earth. 


They are never porous and never oxydize, 
Initially higher 1 i 
Sterling Rubber Works, Rutherford, N. J. 


no matter 
in price—ultimately the cheapest 





Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From 
FACTORY ‘ee you will learn to know the 


xquisite aroma of a pure, per 
lean and wholesome smoke 

Aristocrat of 

French’s Mixture iene tovecco 







will 


fectly blended, 


pleases instantly, ancl satisfies continuously 
grant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue 
Not sold by dealers, but direct to smokers in 
perfec tcondition. Semd10¢ silver or stamps 
Pouch and 


~hullkient. Dept. T, Statesville, N.C. 








FOx-BAy Use A FOX MOTOR 
In Your Boat 


Fox Motors * 


Hold the WORLD'S Endurance Record. 
Made in 18 Sizes. 3'4 to 80 H. P. 

30 Days’ FREE Trial. Five Years’ Guarantee. 
THE DEAN MFG. CO. 

203 Front St., So. Cincinnati, Newport, Ky 
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HOW 

/ TO INCREASE 
YOUR 

BUSINESS 





[AND AS MANY MORE 
12 TIMES A YEAR> 


No matter what your business 


You Need this Book 


P “SPECIALTY ADVERTISING” 


“NEW WAYS TO BUILD UP BUSINESS” 
By H. S. Bunting, Publisher, The Novelty News 















Whether youarea Manufacturer, Whole- 
saler, Retailer, Banker, Publisher or 
eee it w tell you 1000 new 
Ways to increase your business. 

This is not a book of sheory, but of actual 
experiences, telling you how of/er men 
your line have used ** Spec ialty Adver- 
tising’’ to build u Pp their business 

This book is NOT FOR SALE! FREE 
But we'll send it to you 
with a year’s subscription to THE 
NOVELTY NEWS—a 100 page 
monthly publication the recognized 


clearing house for NEW WAYS TO 
BUILD UP BUSINESS. 
Send us $2.00 and 
We'll send you THE NOVELTY NEWS for 
a year and this valuable book FREE. 


THE NOVELTY NEWS 
193 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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In Hot Weather 


Be Cool—Be Comfortable 


Take off your vest or coat and 
vest and your 
will not be seen if you wear 


Caan Mike 
*“COATLESS’”’ 
SUSPENDERS , 


Under the overshirt — 
Over the undershirt — 


Always Invisible —Easy to 
put on and take o 


50 Cents a Pair 


At your dealer's or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price 


Crown Sespender , Deri. G 836 B way, N.Y. 


The genuine are at 









suspenders nl 














Neckwear | 


, SILK STRIPE POPLIN G.»% 


/siX TIES 19° 


PLEASE SEND US THE NAME OF YOUR DEALER AND ONE 
DOLLAR and we will send you postpaid 

Six Triple-Service Ties 

I ender, Red, y, Dark Gree Light Gree 

poe Blue, Brown Wine, Purple, 3 k Ea tie is silk 

are-end f in one lre Four- 

- Hands 45 in, | x 1% “ ‘Bow ties, 1 1% wire 

OUTWEAR ANY THREE FIFTY- CENT TIES. That's 
Triple Service. | 

“Triple Bervice Ties are 

a hig ass Washable | 


- 


“Egypte” Silk Stripe Pepin, 





nis S not excelie ar ta 


r money back at once ite act satisfied 


You 
INDIANAPOLIS NECKWEAR UO., 700 Saks’ Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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FRENCH 
POCKET 
HAT 







$900 





Pare White —Light Grey and Cream 
COLLEGEMEN SPORTSMEN 
FRENCH POCKET HATS sre SUPERIOR . ~ Hats 


——, LIGHTNESS AND SERVICEABILITY 





Ca a ape he wearer and They Don't ee of 
Wick State Size — Money refunded if unsatisfactory 
Banda FRENCH POCKET HAT Co. 
50c&25c; 726 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa 














| parts of the country and talk on political 


subjects, and he will not talk about the 
Presidency—in public. That does not 
mean he does not talk and think about it in 
private, among his intimates 

When Mayor Gaynor was making his 
appointments he picked out men well fitted 
fortheimportant positions. He early made 
a saving of about one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars by cutting off  sine- 
cures, throwing out political favorites and 
establishing an eight-hour day. Hundreds 
of useless m in positions in the water 
and dock and other departments were dis- 
charged. He abolished the old Aqueduct 
Board, saying the commissioners had been 


en 








“doing trivial things or trying to stir up 
things in order to make the pretense that 
their work is unfinished.’ He named a 
new board and gave it three montlis to 
finish the work and shut up op. He 
demanded equal tax assessments and 
simply shot holes in the Catskill water 
project, which had been loaded down with 
politicians, many of them Conners men 
from upstate who were working for the 


nomination of McClellan for Governor 
this fall. He fired scores of fifty-dollars-a- 
day men and caused great distress among 
the upstate grafters who had these soft 
snaps. He cut down the expert counsel 
business on this project by establishing a 
bureau in the corporation counsel's office 
to handle its legal business. Sometimes 
these political lawyers, doing the law for 
this water got high fifty 
thousand dollars a year, and fees of twenty- 
five thousand dollars were not uncommon. 
He ended the municipal ferry graft. Under 
the old plan two boats, constantly out of 
commission for re pairs or in reserve, ke pt 
full crews aboard, and the other boats were 


roject, as as 


loaded down with useless em ployees He 
chased a large pees ber of political sailors 
from those soft berths 


Ohio's Democratic Possibility 


When it came to the pence Pe made it 


clear that he was the head of the Police 
Department, and that he was Bh wach sible 
He announced, early in his term, that ‘‘all 
bad men must be driven from the force.” 
He pe rsonally investigated lel px lice 
clubbing cases brought to his notice by 


eople calling at the City Hall. Early in 
fis term a dozen police men were tried tor 
clubbing and dismissed, and there is little 
clubbing now. After two months of’ 
servation he personally gave an order 

the police establishing a new excise policy 
which, he claimed, would do away in a 
large measure with the police-saloon graft. 
He said that graft amounted to two million 
dollars a year le ordered that polices men 


ob- 


to 


must not make arrests in barrooms— hold- 
ing that arrests on the premises opened 
the way to barterand graft. He ordered the 


patrolmen to watch the front doors of the 
saloons or, Sundays and after hours, and 
the detectives to get rear-room evide 
and turn it all over to the precinct captain 
in the form of affidavits. These affidavits 
are sent to the District Attorney for action. 
This eliminates personal dealing between 
the saloonkee per and the polic eman, 


nce 





This is merely a recital of a few of his 
activities. A spare, whiskered, restless 
man, he is constantly on the move. It is 
idle to deny that he is playing politics, but 
he is playing politics in such a novel way 
and with such apparent ingenuousness that 
most of New York thinks he is the greatest 


mayor the city ever had. 

A review of the political situation in 
New York would not be complete without 
mentioning William Sulzer, 
didate for the nomination 


who is a can- 
for 


Governor 


William Sulzer is serving his eighth term 
in Congress. He has more influence and 
more ability than all the rest of the New 


York City Representatives put together. 
He an honest and a capable man, 
although given at times to highfalutin 
ora tory. 

From all this will be seen the importance 


is 


the situation in New York takes on in a 
national sense, so far as the Democratic 
party is concerned. Still, New York does 
not command the situation. There is a 
man in Ohio, Judson Harmon, the pres- 
ent Democratic Governor, who will be a 
candidate for re@lection this fall. He will 
loom very large as a Democratic Presiden- 


tial possibility in 1912 if he is reélected, 
and it is my purpose to discuss Harmon 
and his chances in another article. 





Editor's Note — This is the first of three articles 
by Mr. Blythe reviewing the present Democratic 
Situation, 
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Keep Cool for One-Sixth 
of a Cent 
An Hour 













“ need for electric fans in 
| y home and business is beyond 
i 
Ss / question Reasons of comfort 
\4 
vA hyeiene and economy make the : 
/ , Bracket Tvpe 
use imperative lo secure the best tan 
Desk at the least operating expense be sure to select one of the 
Type 
Just consider that a 12 or 16-in * Hawthorn’’ Fan costs less than a half- 
cent per hour to operate—the 8 aera fan about one-sixth of acent. ~~ Hawthorn’ 
‘ans do not equire continual attention and repairs In every yarticular th show 
ane J req , : 
the high quality that marks all Western Electric products ee 


Your dealer should be ab!e to show you a complete line of “Hawthorn” Fans 
which includes Desk and Bracket Fans, Ceiling Fans and Fans for ventilating pur 
Insist upon “Hawthorn,” and if they cannot be secured from your deak 
write our nearest house and we will immediately direct you to a nearby dealer 
who can supply you. Our booklet No. 8219 may be had for the asking. It will 
prove helpful in selecting the best fan for your use. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need. 
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“THLEPHORE OUR NEAREST ROUSE 


Western Liecire Compan y 
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The “Day of the Collar” is the test of its worth; 











The “Collar of the Day” has proved its worth 
Imagine wearing the same collar and cuffs n 

ing, noon and evening for 60 consecutive days, 
with no laundering, yet al sys clean! It pos 
ible with LITHOLIN only. When soiled you 
wipe them white as new on or off, with a dar if 
cloth They save expense daily, and are always 
neat and dressy, he ng cut in every up-t date 
styice, and im all size Keep th hape do 
not wilt or fray, and have that dull linen finish 








Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


Avoid Imitations and Substitutes. 
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THE FIBERLOID CO., 








7 Waverly Place, New York J 


~ DOUBLE YOUR CROPS | 


Nitrogen Producer | 














GENUINE 
Hand Woven 


PANAMA 


Rare RargaininGen 
wine Panama Hats 
Panama Hats mor 
popular than eve 
all the rage this sur 
mer 














Standard Nitrogen Co, Dept. 121, Singer Bldg .N ¥ 







Cheap and Reliable Water 





Supply 4 
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NIAGARA HY! DRAULIC RAM f 
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PANAMA HAT CO., 
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Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City NIAGAR A a DRAULI 


140 Nassau 8t.. New York 


ENGINE COMPANY 
Factory: Chest 
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Roofs, Sidings, 


HY-RIB Floors, Walls, 


Partitions, Furring, Ceilings. 
Hy-Rib is a steel sheathing, stiffened by 
deep ribs of steel. Does away with cen- 
tering and studs in concrete and 
walls. Your own men or local contractor 
can apply it. Simply set up the Hy-Rib 
sheets, apply the cement mortar and the 
slab is complete. Useful in buildings of 
all kinds. Saves insurance, repairs and 
painting. Cannot rot or rust. Hy-Rib is 
one of the KAHN SYSTEM Products, 
used in more than 4000 buildings of im- 
portance. Lookupthe KAHN SYSTEM 
engineers in your City. 

Write today for free Hy-Rib Catalogue. 


slabs 














of concret r 
” proud ! i] 
r wear and i asily cleaned by mopping. 
Ordinary paints when used on concrete peel and 
crack « - Bint i 1 Floor Enamel penetrates 
into the eavily coats the surface 





Concre te Wall F met sealer 


stains d dampness in concrete walls, preserv- 
ing stural texture. HKReplace the uneven 
ncrete with uniform, artistic, flat tint 
¢ part of the concrete ; will not crack 
el off. Zrus-Con Liguid Waterproofing is 
sparent and, applied with a brush, thor- 
y damp proofs the concrete without alter. 
wigiual grain or color, 
Tras-Cen Wail Finishes and Floor Enamel are supplied in 
many ght rs. We mn titi a ’ f 
faca we will send tree trial sample klet an r-card 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
901 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Slipeasy 
Slanting Button Hole 


puts an end to all ar an 
ance and inconvenience 
\ 
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ON EE BRANO COLL ARS ONLY 








BACK | “ZIN. 


Ask your dealer to see the 


Watkins 





rhe newest sty Points come close 
gett ind stay there. Narrow tie 
pace and perfect fitting 
2 for 25c 
you k for t Bark 
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WM. BARKER CO., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 











| floating out 
| breeze 


AILSA PAIGE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


a er lain to her—— 

“Oh, Steve! You! en it’s a matter 
between her soul and God!” 

He said, reddening: ‘It’s a matter of 
common-sense—I don’t mean to insult 
Mother—but—good Lord, a nation is a 
nation, but a state is only a state! I 
hang it all!—what’s the use of trying to 
ex xplain what is born ‘in one 

‘The contrary was born in your mother, 
Steve. Don’t ever talk to her this way. 
And —go out, please; I wish to dress.” 

He went away, saying over his shoul- 
der: 
not inclined to sit sucking my thumb if 
other men go, ard you can say so to Father, 
who hus forbidden me to mention the sub- 
ject co him again until I have his per- 
mission.” 

But he went away to business that 
morning with his father as usual; and 
when evening came the two men returned, 
anxious, dead tired, having passed most of 
the day standing in the dense throngs that 
choked every street around the bulletin- 
boards of the newspaper offices, waiting for 
news from Fert Sumter. 

Ailsa had not been out during the day, 
nor had Mrs. Craig, except for an hour's 
drive in the family coupé around the dis- 
trict where preliminary surveys for the 
new Prospect Park were being pushed. 

They had driven for almost an hour in 
utter silence. Her sister-in-law's hand lay 
clasped in hers, but both looked from the 
carriage windows without speaking, and 
the return from the drive found them 
strangely weary and inclined for the quiet 
of their own rooms. But Celia Craig could 
not close her eyes even to feign sleep to 
herself 

When husband and son returned at 
evening she asked nothing of the news 
from them, but her upturned face lingered 
a second or two longer as her husband 
kissed her, and she clung a little to Stephen, 
who was inclined to be brief with her 

Dinner was a miserable failure in that 
family, which usually had much to com- 
are, much to impart, much badinage and 
aughter to distribute. The men were 
weary and uncommunicative; Estcourt 
Craig went to his club after dinner; 
iieahen, now possessing a latch-key, dis- 
appeared “ry ! afterward. 

-aige and Marye did embroidery and 
gossiped together under the big crystal 
chandelier while their mother read aloud 
to them from Great Expectations, which 
was running serially in a magazine. Later 
she read in her prayer-book ; later still, 
fully dressed, she lay across the bed in the 
aleove staring at the darkness and listen- 
ing for the sound of her husband's latch- 
key in the front door. 

When it sounded she 
hastily dried her eyes. 

“The children and Ailsa are all abed, 
Curt. How late you are! It was not very 
wise of you to go out —being so tired —— 
She was hovering near him as though to 
help his weariness with her small offices; 
she took his hat, stood looking at him, then 
stepped nearer, laying both hands on his 
shoulders, and her face against his. 

“‘T am—already tired of the—war,”’ she 
sighed. ‘Is it ended yet, Curt?”’ 

‘There is no more news from Sumter.” 

“You will—love me—best—anyway, 
Curt -won't you?” 

‘*Do you doubt it?” 

She only drew a deep, 
For within her heart she felt the weight 
of the new apprehension—the clairvoyant 
premonition of a rival that she must pre- 
pare to encounter—a rival that menaced 
her peace of mind—a shape, shadowy as 


” 





frightened breath. 


yet, ut terrible, slowly becoming fright- 
fully defined -a Thing that might one day 
} wean this man from her—husband and 
son tox both, perhaps — - 
‘Curt,”’ she faltered, “it will all come 
right in the end Say it . am afraid.” 


‘It will come out all right,’ he said 
gently. They kissed, and she turned to 
the mirror and silently began preparing for 
the night 


church bells 
across the city, and an April 
blowing her lace curtains, Ailsa 
awoke. Overhead she heard the trample 
of Stephen’s feet as he moved leisurely 
about his bedroom. Outside her windows, 
in the back yard, early sunshine slanted 
across shrub and grass and whitewashed 
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fence; the Sunday quiet was absolute, save 
for the church bells. 

She lay there listening and thinking. 
The church bells ceased; and after a while, 
lying there, she began to realize that the 
silence was unnatural—became conscious 
of something ominous in the intense quiet 
outside—a far-spread stillness which was 
more than the hush of Sabbath. 

Whether or not the household was still 
abed she did not know; no sound came 
from Celia’s room; nor were Marye and 
Paige stirring on the floor above when she 
rose and stole out barefooted to the land- 
ing, holding a thin, silk chamber robe 
around her. She paused, listening; the 
tic-toc of the hall clock accented the 
silence; the door that led from Celia’s 
chamber into the hall stood wide open, and 
there was nobody in sight. Something 
drew her to the aleove window, which was 
raised; through the lace curtains she saw 
the staff of the family flag set in its iron 
socket at right angles to the facade—saw 
the silken folds stirring lazily in the sun- 
shine, tiptoed to the window and peered out 

As far as her eyes could see, east and 
west, the street was one rustling mass of 
flags. 

For a second her heart almost hurt her 
with its thrilling leap; she caught her 
breath; the hard tension in her throat was 
choking her; she dropped to her knees by 
the sill, drew a corner of the flag to her, and 
laid her cheek against it 

Unknown, poignant emotions possessed 
her; lips and lids were quivering with an 
anguish so utterly new that it bewildered 
her; and she found no name to give this 
yassion which had seized and was shaking 
~~ slender body. Newer, deeper, stronger 
emotions were giving place to bewilder- 
ment, pity and pain, stealing subtly upon 
her, thrilling her every nerve and vein. 

er eyes unclosed and she gazed out 
upon the world of flags; then, upright, she 
opened her fingers, anu the c rinkled edges 
of the flag, released, floated leisurely out 
once more into the April sunshine. 

When she had dressed she found the 
family in the dining-room—her sister-in- 
law, serene but pale, seated behind the 


| coffee urn, Mr. Craig and Stephen reading 





| dressed 


| over a million roof: 
| gasjets were lighted in street lamps; 
| town and hamlet drew their curtains 


the Sunday newspapers, Paige and Marye 
whispering together over their oatmeal and 
cream. 

She kissed Celia, dropped 
fashioned, half-forgotten curtsy to the 
others, and stood hesitating a moment, 
one hand resting on Celia’s shoulder. 

‘Ts the fort holding out ?’’ she asked. 

Stephen looked up angrily, made 
though to speak, but a deep flush settled 
to the roots of his hair and he remained 
silent. 

‘*Fort Sumter has surrendered,”’ 
brother-in-law quietly 

Celia whispered: ‘* Take your seat now, 
Honey-bell; break ast is ge tting cold.” 


the old- 


as 


said her 


At church that Sunday the Northe rn 
clergy prayed in a dazed sort of way for the 
Union and for the President; some ad- 
the Most High as the ‘God of 
Battles.”’ The sun shone brightly; new 
leaves were starting on every tree in every 
Northern city; acres of starry banners 
drooped above thousands of departing con- 
gregations and formed whispering canopies 
overhead. 

Vespers were solemn; April dusk fell 

and spires; twinkling 
city, 


ana 
bowed their heads in darkness. A dread- 
ful silence fell over the North—a stillness 
that breeds epochs and the makers of 
them; but the first gray pallor of the dawn 
awoke a nation for the first time certain 
of its entity, roaring its comprehension of 
it from the Lakes to the Potomac, from 
sea to sea; and the red sun rose over 
twenty states in solid battle-line thun der- 
ing their loyalty to a Union undivided. 
And on that day rang out the first loud 
call to arms; and the first battalion of the 
Northland, seventy-five thousand strong, 
formed ranks, cheering their insulted flag 


Then, southward, another flag shot up 
above the horizon. The world already 
knew it as the Stars and Bars And 
beside it, from its pointed lance, whipped 
and snapped and fretted another flag 
square, red, crossed by a blue saltier edged 
with white, on which glittered thirteer 
stars 

It was the battle-flag of the C mnfederacy 
flashing the answer to the Northern cheer 
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AN IDOL OF CLAY 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


| man who had diverted the stream of her 


life from a sunny, purling brook into a dark, 
deep, motionless pool. In the beginning 
of the new era brought about by the news 
of Percy, the mere thought of again seeing 
him in the flesh was sufficient to excite 
Mildred painfully. It was almost like 
al being from another 
sphere, who had passed through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, who knew the 
mystie secrets beyond the grave, could 
speak with the tongue of angels as well as 
of men. 

But during the last week or two she had 
been anticipating her lover’s return in a 
more human and normal way. She had, 
in fact, been separating the living from the 
dead, distinguishing between Barton the 
spirit and Barton the man. Once she had 
supposed that he would instantly fly to her 
upon reaching Horton. But the night 
before, on hearing the whistle of the train 
which was bearing him home, it seemed 
only natural that he should spend his first 
hours with his mother, and she realized 
that it would not be proper for him to call 
upon her at that time of the night. 

This morning, in broad daylight, her 
return to the natural world was even more 
She wondered, much as any girl 


might, how he would look, whether he 


| had changed much, what clothes he would 


wear, what his first words would be, 
whether he would merely shake hands with 
her or—or kiss her. He had kissed her so 
many, many times in spirit that it was 
somewhat odd that she should have any 


| doubts as to his course in the flesh. But 


she recalled that he had never yet kissed 
her in the flesh. Moreover, he was now a 
man, no longer a spirit which she could 
send hither or thither by the mere act of 
willing; therefore she was a little afraid of 
him; she rather hoped he might stand aloof 
until her eyes had become accustomed to 
his mortal guise. 

At the crunch of gravel she clenched her 
hands for one panicky moment. She in- 
stantly recovered herself, but when Barton 
ascended the steps she rose to her feet with 
a startled exclamation. She took him fora 
stranger, and there was an appreciable 
interval before she realized her mistake. 
After all, nothing human could have re- 
sembled that creature of her imagination 
which had hovered about her so long. The 
most spirituelle of men would have suffered 
by comparison, and Perey Barton was far 
from spirituelle. But, in spite of his 
corpulency and his gaudy attire, even she 
at last realized that it was Percy Barton 
who stood before her. 

He advanced with a smile and shook her 
hand vigorously—so vigorously that she 


| withdrew it the instant he relaxed his grip. 


Any intention he vey | have cherished of 
kissing her was foiled by her sitting down 

However: ‘It is good to see you again, 
Mildred, after all these months,” he 


observed, with an elephantine affectation of 


sentiment. He removed his hat but not his 
cigar, and with a trace of embarrassment 
sat down beside her. ‘‘ You are thinner, 
Mildred, than when I saw you last.” 

“You think so?” she asked, as if sur- 
prised. She looked at him with a peculiar, 
vacant, puzzled gaze, such as sometimes 
follows a sudden waking from sleep. Then, 
catching herself, she said: ‘‘ You are much 
heavier.” 

“If Lam, Mildred,” he began, in a tone 
which came to her ear like an echo of the 
past, ‘‘it is because I am one of those 
unfortunates who seem to thrive on grief. 
When I left you last life had no longer any 
attraction forme. Did you get my note?” 

‘Your note! I got no note from you,” 
she answered abstractedly. The scene 
he and she sitting in the summer-house 
together—had a bewildering unreality for 
her and she heard her own voice like that 
of another person. 

For fifteen minutes Barton’s words 
flowed steadily as he amplified the sketch 
which Lucius Blair had denounced as a 
tissue of lies. The girl heard little or noth- 
ing of what he said. She realized from the 
first that she had never loved this man; he 
was, after all, little else than a stranger; 
a‘< his mission was not to restore a lost 
love, but—the thought was like a knife- 
thrust —to take from her the image which 
she had so long held to her breast. 

‘‘Am I wrong in hoping that my dream 
may yet be realized ?” she finally heard him 
saying, as if he had been repeating it over 
and over. 

‘Percy,’ said she, with more warmth 
than she had yet displayed, ‘‘ when I told 
you that night that I did not love you I 
told you only the truth.” 

He flushed a deeper red than wine, 
strong cigars and rich food had painted his 
flabby cheeks. ‘‘You told my mother 
differently,” he protested. 

Now it was the girl’s cheeks that grew 
crimson. 

“T did,” she admitted, ‘‘and thought I 
was speaking the truth. I—I can’t explain 
it to you, but I realize now that it was only 
your memory, an idealized memory, that I 
oved, when I thought you were dead and 
that, perhaps, I had driven you to your 
deat yg 

‘But if you loved my memory you must 
have loved me a little,”’ he ges 

“No,” she answered sadly, with tears in 
her eyes; ‘‘my dream is over. We can 
never be anything more than—than what 
we are.”’ 

When Lucius Blair came 
dinner, rather earlier than usual, 
was sitting on the veranda. 

“Did Perey come?” he asked at once. 

Her lips quivered. “Yes—and went 
again — forever. 


home for 
Mildred 


“Thank God,” he murmured fervently, | 


as he took her in his arms. 


The Most Delicate Balance in the World 


HE modern chemist is a modest man. 

He is not wont to boast of his achieve- 
ments, nor to lay claim to a godlike knowl- 
edge of earthly things. And yet up to 1894 
he thought that he knew all that there was 
to be known about the composition of air. 
In that year two distinguished English 
physicists announced that they had found 
a new gas in our atmosphere. Apart from 
the value of that achievement the dis- 
covery Was of interest because the new gas, 
unlike any of the other constituents of air, 
refused to combine with other substances. 
Because of this lack of chemical affinity the 
gas Was named ‘“‘argon” (the idle one 

Since the discovery of argon, still other 
unsuspected constituents of our atmos- 
yhere have been discovered by Sir William 
awe. Besides argon, he has given the 
world ‘‘neon” (the new one _ 3 
the hidden one), and ‘‘xenon” (the 
stranger). All of these gases are contained 
in the air in infinitesimal quantities 

In the course of his investigation of these 
rare gases Sir William Ramsay found it 
necessary to weigh given amounts of them. 
He was confronted with the difficulty of not 
poase ssing a balance delicate enough; for 
these gases are marvelously light. Accord- 
ingly he set about the construction of one. 
It has recently been completed and may 
well be regarded as the most delicate bal- 
ance in the world 


krypton 





So sensitive is this weighing apparatus 
that it is housed in a subterranean cham- 
ber, where the temperature is constant all 
the year round, and where it will not be 
disturbed by street vibrations. The weigh- 
ing must be done in a dark room; for an 
ordinary light would markedly heat the 
instrument and vitiate its readings. When 
properly adjusted, the scale will detect a 
difference in weight of one seven-billionth 
of an ounce. 

The utter impossibility of securing 
weights small enough to weigh a gas so 
light ag xenon or krypton has rendered it 
necessary to employ the gases themselves 
as weights. The tiny tube in which one of 
these gases is contained is placed upon the 
scale and a reading taken. Thereupon the 
tube is opened and the gas released and 
the inrushing air exhausted. Once more the 
tube is weighed. The difference between 
the two weighings is the weight of the gas. 

The finest metallic weight thus far aul 
weighs one one-million-five-hundred-thou- 
sandth of an ounce— much too coarse for 
weighing the rarer gases 

So slight is the movement of the scale 
beam that it cannot be detected by the eye. 
It must be magnified. Hence, the weight 
of the gas in the scale is indicated by a 
small mirror, upon which a minute pencil of 
light is thrown and reflected upon a gradu- 
ated black scale. 
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COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 
59 Sedgwick St Brooklyn, N.Y 
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FOSTER’S ARCH 
Support and Heel Cushion 











FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
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A name descriptive of quality plus convenience of package in toilet preparations 


T is easier to copy 
Colgate packages than 
to match Colgate quality 
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It is an antiseptic of high value and a perfect cleanser. At the same time it is 
so delicious to the taste that children will use it without urging. ‘“‘In freedom 
from gritty substances, unexcelled,”’ says Parker C. MclIlhiney, A. M., Ph.D. 
Ribbon Dental Cream gives a mild alkaline reaction, making it an effec- 
tive corrector of decay-causing acids in the mouth. 


Colgate’s Talc gives the widest choice of perfumes—an antiseptic powder, per- 

fumed antiseptically. Chemical analysis proves it to be the Rea/ Boric Powder, 

coptaming eight times more Boric Acid than any one of six other widely 

een Advertised talcums aaa Sales and best for you and your children. 
-" It makes summer dressing comfortable. 








Softening—Soothing—Sanitary. Fresh soap with every shave and a lather as 
lasting and delightful as that of our famous shaving stick. No rubbing in 
the lather with the fingers or making it in a cup. Just powder the wet brush, 
lather your face and enjoy a soft, smooth shave. Proved antiseptic and germi- 
cidal by chemical test. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 John St., New York 


Makers of the Famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 





